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UNCERTAINTIES IN 
LABOR RELATIONS 
are greater than ever 


You never know what labor questions you’ll be called upon 

to answer next—nor where in history the answer may lie. 

Yet you have to find the answer FAST. The costs of delayed 
decisions will be huge—to your organization and to you. 


But the answer must be RIGHT. The dangers are so great that 
you can’t afford to be misled by incomplete, inadequate 


information. 


That’s why representatives of management and of unions 
called upon the largest staff of labor information specialists 
in the country to provide them with a NEW, MODERNIZED, 
COMPLETE BASIC LABOR INFORMATION WORKING 
TOOL. 


After years of planning, research, study, and organization, 
it is ready: 


equipment that gives you the answers you need 
—quickly, easily, fully, authoritatively 


so organized that whether these answers are 
scattered over 10 years of record or lie in 

a recent development or in a current trend, you 
are able to put your hands on them immediately. 


The NEW AND ENLARGED 
LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER 
The ONE source combining the complete record of labor 
relations precedents and complete current notification on 
developments in the fields of labor-management relations, 
labor arbitration, and wage-hour regulation. 


Write For Details TODAY On Your Business Letterhead. 








J 


The Bureau of National Affairs / 


1239 24th St., n.w. Washington,/DO.C. 





























Investments in the U.S. that were 
taken over from enemy owners during 
the war are to be kept in American hands. 
The Alien Property Custodian will sell 
such securities only to American citizens 
or companies. Stock in American com- 
panies that was seized during World War 
I had been transferred back into enemy 
hands by the time World War II began. 
To prevent resale this time, the Custodian 
will require key corporations to furnish 
periodically lists of stockholders. 


oo 90 


Spain is making a bid for postwar 
tourist traffic. To make travel in Spain 
attractive to British and American visi- 
tors, the Government has set up a more 
favorable rate of currency exchange for 
tourists. Americans can get 16.4 “tourist 
pesetas for one U. S. dollar. The regular 
rate of exchange is 10.95 pesetas to the 
dollar. British travelers are to get 66 
pesetas to the pound sterling instead of 
the regular 44. 


o 0 Oo 


A tax-reduction program is planned by 
the New Zealand Government to help 
step up industrial output. The excess- 
profits tax will be abolished. Income taxes 
will be cut from 33% to 15 per cent, and 
the sales tax will be reduced. 


o 0 9 


Permission has been given to the 
Venezuelan National Air Line to operate 
two routes in the U.S. One is from 
Maiquetia, Venezuela, to Miami; the 
other from Maiquetia to Montreal, via 
Havana and New York. Two U.S. lines 
have authority to operate in Venezuela. 
Under a reciprocal agreement, other lines 
of both countries are expected to be 
given similar rights soon. 


oo 90 


The Russian housing program is far 
behind schedule. Many of the houses 
planned for construction in the first three 
months of this year are still unfinished. 
The program for 1946 is only 2 per cent 
fulfilled. Nineteen building trusts operat- 
ing under the Government did not finish 
one house in April or May. Moscow 
blames local Soviets in the Ukraine, Bye- 


lorussia, Armenia and Turkmenia for not. 


_ pushing output of building materials. 
© 0 0 


Italy is going to buy all unsold U.S. 
surplus property in the Mediterranean 
area. A 160 million dollar loan, payable in 
25 years, is to be granted Italy to pay for 
surpluses that originally cost 565 million 





dollars. The U.S. will get back about 
32 cents on the dollar in the deal. 


o °o Oo 


Under a new trade agreement between 
France and Turkey, France will send 
automobiles, wine, moving pictures and 
cigarette papers to Turkey. In return, Tur- 
key is going to supply France with iron, 
skins, hemp, minerals, dried fruit and 
tobacco. 


o 0 0 


Chinese ports now are open to world 
shipping. Passengers and cargo may be 
discharged and picked up at Nanking, 
Wuhu, Kiukiang and Hankow by ships 
from other countries. All trade between 
ports in China is restricted to Chinese 
vessels, however. Ships from abroad must 
report their time of arrival to Chinese 
authorities two weeks in advance. 


o oOo 90 


Because of the steel shortage, French 
automobile manufacturers are concen- 
trating on small cars. France is relying 
on imports for trucks and commercial 
vehicles. In the first half of this year, 
11,477 vehicles were imported, mostly 
trucks, and 10,435 units, mostly pas- 
senger cars, were exported. French pro- 
ducers are exporting most of the gasoline- 
operated trucks they make but are keep- 
ing 50 per cent of the Diesel trucks. 


o 0 Oo 


Brazil is suspending import duties on 
additional products in its fight against 
scarcities and rising inflation. Under the 
latest directive, scarce scrap iron and 
steel and other goods of prime necessity 
are allowed to enter the country duty 
free until Dec. 31, 1946. The Minister 
of Finance is to decide what goods are 
in the class of prime necessities. 


o oOo 90 


The American Military Government is 
moving to break up the German match 
monopoly. A half interest in the trust is 
held by Swedish match concerns. The 
step is in line with a policy to destroy all 
concentrations of economic power in Ger- 
many. Action will be taken by all four 
occupying powers. 


oo 90 


Russian orders will keep Czechoslo- 
vakian cable manufacturers busy fog, at 
least a year. Czechoslovakia is to m 
4 million dollars worth of cable for Rus- 
sia. The Soviet Union will supply the 
necessary copper, lead, jute and syn- 


thetic rubber. 
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.. LN THE HEARTS OF 
THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 


...1s there a loved one whose memory 
you seek to honor in a particularly ex- 
pressive way? Then give a thought, 


please, to the advantages of a Deagan 
Carillon—"The Memorial Sublime” that 
becomes a community landmark. More 
than any other form of tribute, genuine 
bell music has the quality of reaching 
deeper and deeper into the hearts of the 
community. Its stately song is awaited 
with grateful anticipation as an uplift- 
ing interval in the strain and anxieties 
of a troubled world. 

Deagan tubular bells ring out with 
all the pure, rich beauty that 68 years 
of skill and experience have built into 
them. Their appeal is the warm, honest 
appeal of living music produced with- 
out amplification or distortion. Their 
tubular form allows harmonic tuning 
so precise that two, three, four and even 
five bells may be sounded together to 
create effects of breath-taking beauty, 


And each time the carillon pours 
forth its music, the memory of the 
name inscribed on the dedicatory tablet 
is refreshed anew! No tribute could 
be more fitting or inspire so many. 
The cost is far less than that of an old- 
style carillon of comparable carrying 
power. May we send you details?... 
J.C. Deagan, Inc., 378 Deagan Bldg., 1770 
Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 








There is going to be a shortage of sugar for your morning cup of 
coffee, your ice cream, candy, soft drinks, cake, preserving, cooking— 
as well as in industry generally—for a long time to come. The best 
prediction the U.S. Department of Agriculture can make at this time 
is that there will be a little more sugar next year, but supplies will 
still be considerably below normal. The sugar experts think we'll be 
back to normal by about 1950. Aside from the world’s sweet tooth, 
the shortage has an effect, in the United States and other countries, 
on growers and processors of sugar beets and sugar cane, on glass 
manufacturers, tin-plate mills, bakers, seamen, railroadmen, and an 
almost endless procession of men and women who handle sugar in 
one form or another. World Report correspondents here and abroad 
have surveyed the situation and have developed some interesting 
information on the whys and wherefores, which you will find on 
page 10. 

o o o 

A somewhat similar chain of events linking affairs in distant parts 
of the world involves Japan’s efforts to revive her textile industry. 
The results will affect, to some extent, sale of American cotton, delivery 
of cheap textiles to Asiatic people who are short of clothing, and 
Japan’s ability to pay her own way instead of becoming another 
drain on the American pocketbook. See page 38. 

i 2 O° 

Dispatches from European capitals disclose that some Europeans 
were startled by Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery’s revelation in 
Washington that British and American military leaders are studying a 
plan to standardize the British and American armies. “It is desirable 
to standardize them,” Viscount Montgomery said, “in case of a new 
conflict.” At about the same time President Truman confirmed that 
the British-American Combined Chiefs of Staff are continuing their 
close liaison. In the light of those developments, you may be interested 
in rereading the analysis of British and American military strength in 
the September 10 issue of World Report. 

o oO o 

When you have a staff of trained correspondents in European cap- 
itals, as well as Washington, you are in an excellent position to pick up 
significant bits of news which clearly indicate the trend of many im- 
portant international affairs. World Report's readers have discovered 
long before this that they get their first tip-off on something very inter- 
esting by religiously reading our “Intercepts” page. It was no surprise 
that the third Bikini atom bomb tests were officially called off, for in- 
stance, because in our September 10 issue we reported “the third 
atomic bomb test is as good as out,” and explained why. You'll find 
some more tips on things to come in “Intercepts,” on page 48. 
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There is a fair prospect that Russia now is to call a halt, to take a rest, 
however temporary, in her war of nerves against the U.S. and Britain. 

signs appear that Russia is impressed by show of firmness on part of U.S. 

There is not much more to be gained immediately by forcing an open break 
now, by taking a chance on some move that really would involve shooting. It is 
not Russia's intent or desire to get into hostilities with U.S. at this stage, 
if that can be avoided, if delay will give her what she wants later on. 








Some indications that Russia now may pause are these: 

Yugoslavia is being told by Russia to taper off her belligerency, to hold 
private talks with Italy on a basis for future operation of Trieste. 

Czechoslovakia is being nudged by Russia to work out an amicable solution 
with the U.S. and Britain over navigation on the Danube. 

otrategy of Russia seems aimed at winding up the Paris Conference on its 
new schedule, consolidating gains in the Balkans before venturing elsewhere. 

The big things that Russia wants, the things she hopes to get in Germany, 
for instance, are not at stake in Paris, are not to be had at this time. 











One catch in the situation, from U.S. standpoint, is this: 

Speech by Henry Wallace, seeking to soften U.S. attitude toward Russia, 
cuts across lines of policy which James F. Byrnes feels is paying off in Paris. 

President Truman is embarrassed by being on record in Support of Byrnes, 
and on record as having approved Wallace's speech in advance. 

Conflicting views of Cabinet members, in effect, invite Russia to exploit 
an internal division, to press forward, not reduce, her propaganda campaigns. 

Actually, President Truman's personal viewpoint is in line with the firm 
policy being carried out by Byrnes, rather than the detour offered by Wallace. 














Taking a look at the European winter ahead..... 
Clothing, fuel and food are to be prime needs of Italy, Austria and Greece. 
Italy presently can support only 25-50 millions of her 46 million people. 
Unemployment is reaching 3% million; more millions are badly undernourished. 
Austria is to require credits and grants from outside of 150 million dollars. 
Greece is hard hit by approaching end of UNRRA, must appeal for relief. 
U.S. is only nation with capacity, either in finances or production, to 
Supply goods in the volume required by the destitute. U.S. can offer access 
to most of the things needed, can offer help in raising living standards, soon 
can supply the machine tools and the heavy equipment to revamp industry. 














The outlook in China is changing, but not in the direction of peace. 

Chiang Kai-shek is moving in, without any bashfulness, to recondition huge 
stocks of surplus equipment received from U.S. in a packaged bargain. 

Dollar value of benefits obtained by China is estimated at 205 million 
dollars currently, or roughly, as to equipment, about one fifth of original cost. 








(over) 
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U.S. in return, liquidated debts contracted in China in wartime operations 
on Chinese soil and acquired Chinese funds for embassy and consular needs. 

Breakdown of supplies just turned over to China shows 33 per cent vehicles; 
17 per cent construction equipment; 13 per cent aviation material and 5 per cent 
Signals and communications facilities, all surplus from U.S. campaigns. 

Transaction excluded arms and ammunition, but bulk of Supplies is suitable 
for direct or indirect support of Chiang's military forces. 

Bargaining strength gained by Chiang is showing up in his firm insistence 
that Chinese Communists agree to his terms for peace. You get an analysis of 
the strength of Chinese Communists in a dispatch on page 2l. 











There's hard work in India molding 400,000,000 persons into a nation. 

Britain is nervous over the course of the all-Indian Cabinet led by Nehru, 
but boycotted by Moslem politicians and their strong following. 

Danger of disorder, even civil war, is to persist until and unless Moslems 

can be persuaded to share responsibility with Hindu leaders around Nehru. 

Ideas promoted by Nehru, while in the driver's seat, are worrisome, too. 

Blunt methods of curbing outlawed tribesmen along the Northwest Frontier 
with British bombers are to be moderated at the instance of Nehru. 

Appeasement of tribal outlaws is to eliminate bombing, but also is sure 
to reduce fear of British power and to encourage native strength. 

Invitations are going out in Nehru's name to Russia and 3l additional 
nations interested in Asia to meet together in India early in 1947. 

Organization of an Asiatic bloc, or any consolidation of sentiment along 
those lines would work against the interests of the British Empire. 

The current of nationalism in Southeast Asia, even so, is not yet a tidal 
wave. But it is to rise steadily, faster than before. In a last-minute show- 
down, Britain is very likely to stop short of any move that removes all controls. 
It is very likely, too, that British troops are to be on hand. The lid, in 
other words, is not likely to blow off completely. 























Hungry Asia's need for rice is putting pressure on tiny Siam..... 
Food shortages exist even in Southern Siam, are acute next door in Malaya. 
Chinese merchants cling to their rice stocks, want cloth instead of money. 
Rice growers, fearful of light crops ahead, are looking to their own needs. 
Siam's Government lacks machinery to collect rice or to control consumption. 
Dilemma over rice really is tied to a clash of British and U.S. interests. 
In the scramble now going on in Siam, and to go on, Britain is determined 
to have a key share in Siamese affairs, to keep Siamese trade geared to British 
possessions. U.S. wants "open door" trade in Siam and facilities for air 
lines. Britain set out to get precious rice from Siam as war reparations, 
then agreed on a buying program with U.S. participation. Failure of rice 
deliveries is resented by Britain, is embarrassing to British control of Malaya. 
Token force of British troops left in Siam lacks strength to police rice deliv- 


eries. New pressure by Britain, exerted from Singapore, is largely diplomatic 
and economic. . 

















Maneuvering between Argentina and Britain boils down to this..... 

Argentina is to continue shipping to Britain the bulk of her chilled beef. 

Control of refrigerator ships by Britain is the basic factor in beef sales. 

Higher prices are to be paid Argentine packers by Britain. 

Britain stands firm against paying a high rate of interest on Argentina's 
accumulated credits in sterling, the equivalent of nearly 600 million dollars. 

Position taken by Britain offers room for wide negotiations on gradual 
unfreezing of Argentina's balances and absorption of British manufactures. 

Problem of railroads owned by British capital in Argentina is yet to be 
worked out, is to take more study because of high valuation and poor condition 
of most of the rolling stock and equipment. 
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RANKS OF BRITISH LABOR SPLIT 
BY DISPUTE OVER ‘CLOSED SHOP’ 


Independents accuse big unions of 
seeking monopoly. Controversy is 
biggest issue in United Kingdom 


Reported from 
LONDON 


The issue of the “closed shop” 
for union labor in the American style 
has become the biggest of Great Britain’s 
domestic controversies. 

Within a week a drive by big 
unions for exclusive bargaining rights 
has split the united front of British labor. 
Now it threatens to involve the Labor 
Government in political repercussions, 
even though official policy is to keep the 
Government's hands off for the present. 

In recent days the question of 
the “closed shop” has touched trans- 
portation services, dock facilities, meat 
supplies, postal services, aviation and 
other segments of Government and in- 
dustry. It is certain to become an im- 
portant factor in the Government’s 
nationalization program. 

So intense has the controversy become 
that some smaller, independent unions 
have broken away from the powerful 
Trades Union Congress which represents 
the great majority of British workers and 
has an important role in the British Gov- 
ernment. The smaller unions, carrying on 
a recruiting campaign, declare that the 
“closed shop,” for them, means extinction. 

Public reaction to the situation is be- 
coming the biggest thing in Britain. Lon- 
don newspapers are carrying columns of 
discussion, editorials and news about the 
“Movement for the “closed shop.” Letters 
from businessmen, householders, workers 
in and out of the big unions show up in 
almost every edition. 

@ The “closed shop,” as it is known to 
U.S. labor, has not been common in 
Great Britain because industry-wide 
unions are not usual. Many industries tra- 
ditionally employ 100 per cent union 
‘labor, but the workers may belong to a 
dozen different unions, all recognized as 
bargaining agents. Members frequently 
refuse to work with nonunion men, but 


they will work with employes from other 
unions. 

A new drive toward the “closed shop” 
for big unions began last month in Lon- 
don when the strong Transportation and 


General Workers Union refused to work 
with bus drivers who belonged to a rival 
organization. Faced with the threat of a 
transportation tie-up, the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board granted a “closed 
shop” to the TGWU and ordered bus 
drivers to join or lose their jobs. 

From that beginning, the campaign for 
the “closed shop” spread. 

Labor troubles tied up London’s meat 
supply because members of the Transpor- 
tation and General Workers Union re- 
fused to work with members of another 
union which had been recognized by the 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS WANT A ‘CLOSED SHOP’ 


The big union struck to eliminate a small union 
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MINERS’ UNION WILL ASK THE,GOVERNMENT FOR EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS 





The dues checkoff is another demand British labor has learned from America 


company. Now postal workers want a 
“closed shop” from the Government. The 
Miners Union is to ask the same thing— 
including a checkoff of dues—from the 
Government-operated coal mines. Other 
industries have been hit. 

Behind the campaign is the rank-and- 
file membership of one of the biggest 
unions in Great Britain, the Transporta- 
tion and General Workers Union. Oppo- 
nents call it an “octopus” trying to monop- 
olize British labor for the big unions and, 
at the same time, intent on dominating the 
big unions themselves. 

TGWU is big indeed. It has 1,000 em- 

ployes, and more than 1,200,000 mem- 
bers, covering almost every segment of 
British industry and service. TGWU men 
include dock-workers, fishermen, light- 
house keepers, transportation workers, 
office clerks, steelworkers, building trades- 
men and Government employes. 
q@ A labor split now has developed from 
the drive for a “closed shop.” Smaller 
unions, with a total membership of 400,- 
000, have formed the Federation of Inde- 
pendent Trade Unions in opposition to 
the Trades Union Congress. Their argu- 
ment, which on the surface is opposition 
to the “closed shop,” actually is a feeling 
that TUC is too closely tied to the Labor 
Government. 

Supporters of the movement for the 
“closed shop,” which does not have the 
official sanction of union leadership, con- 
tend that it is essential to Britain’s indus- 
trial program. Charles Dukes, chairman 
of the TUC, calls the “closed shop” a 
bulwark against industrial chaos. 
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Dukes and other spokesmen for the big 
unions argue that, unless labor agree- 
ments provide for exclusive bargaining, 
small unions can delay and block indus- 
trial revival. Because Britain has a Labor 
Government, they believe political oppo- 
sition may become a factor in any fight to 
prevent a “closed shop.” In addition, they 
are opposed to nonunion men sharing in 
the benefits won for workers by the big 
unions. 

Opponents of the “closed shop” see 
the whole thing differently. They argue 
that many of the smaller unions are or- 
ganizations which broke away from the 
big unions and will not be welcomed 
back. Thus, the opposition fears that the 
“closed shop” will shut many workers off 
from employment in their trades. As Gov- 
ermment ownership spreads these oppo- 
nents see a possibility that men opposed 
to “closed-shop” unions someday might 
be banished from working in their own 
craft anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
@ The Government stake in the con- 
troversy is a big one. Although the British 
Cabinet so far has taken no official notice 
of the campaign for the “closed shop,” 13 
of its 20 members carry union cards and 
have a keen interest in the future of Brit- 
ish labor. In addition, the Labor Cabinet, 
when it completes its nationalization pro- 
gram, will be the biggest employer in the 
United Kingdom. 

Observers are watching for some move 
by the Government. The granting of a 
“closed shop” by the Transportation 
Board set a precedent, since London’s 
transportation system is a publicly owned 


utility and the Board represents public 
management. What happens in the case 
of the coal mines may be the real test of 
the Government’s choice for or against 
the “closed shop.” The Government now 
owns the mines. It will have to decided 
whether it will give exclusive bargaining 
rights to one union. 

The London Daily Herald, official or- 
gan of the Labor Party, says of the con- 
troversy: “The object of a trade union is 
to enable workers to negotiate with the 
employing body. Its strength in such 
negotiations depends upon the loyalty of 
its own members; there is a weakness 
when a break-away group of unionists or 
sections of non-union men leave the ma- 
jority unable to present a solid front to 
employers. The majority cannot risk being 
perpetually at the mercy of the minority 
for there lies chaos.” 

The conservative Times of London, dis- 
cussing the broad aspects of the “closed 
shop,” says: “The increasing scope of 
Government control means that nation- 
wide principles will have to be deter- 
mined, however reluctant the Govern- 
ment may be to tackle the question. . . . 
If the movement toward regulation of 
the ‘closed-shop’ kind is to continue, 
the whole aspects of trade-union ac- 
tivity must be reconsidered. . . . The 
reported intention of the Government 
to remain detached can only postpone 
the difficulties.” 

The “closed shop” is turning into the 
most awkward, and most urgent, problem 
confronting the Labor Government's do- 
mestic program. 
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GERMANY TO REGAIN 
PART OF LOST LANDS? 


Poland determined to keep all of 
the territory she administers to 
offset provinces taken by Russia 


Reported from WARSAW, 
BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


There is a chance Poland may lose 
more territory as the price of peace. 

U.S. policy is tending toward 
restoring to Germany some German lands 
now administered by Poland. The pur- 
pose is to make Germany less dependent 
on food from the U.S. for which Ger- 
mans cannot pay. The Poles, driven west- 
ward by Russia, are already defiant. 
What they have, they insist on keeping. 

Behind the issue of Poland’s un- 
certain frontier lies the struggle over 
Germany between the U.S. and Britain 
on one side and Russia on the other. 

German Communists in the Soviet zone 
of occupation and German liberals in the 
U. S. zone are saying that Germany might 
get back some of the land now adminis- 
tered by Poland. Communists say Russia 
will help; liberals look to the U. S. for aid. 

In July, Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Rus- 
sia’s Foreign Minister, implied that Rus- 
sia, whose Army dominates this area, 
could give Germany back some territory. 
Then U.S. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes pointed out that the U. S. had still 
to determine whether Poland was to get 
all these lands. 

@ At stake is a strip of territory running 
south from Siettin on the Baltic to the 
Czechoslovak frontier at Silesia, the “East- 
ern Ruhr” of coal mines and steel. 

This strip, together with a rural por- 
tion of East Prussia, adds 42,000 square 
miles of German territory to Poland worth 
about 9 billion dollars compared to the 
69,000 square miles wurth $3,600,000,- 
000 lost to Russia in the East. It will be 
years before Poland can get the most out 
of the territory. 

The Big Three turned these lands over 
to Poland to administer, stating at Pots- 
dam that the peace treaty with Germany 
would fix the frontier permanently. At 
the same time, the Big Three encouraged 
the Boles to develop agriculture and coal 
mining in the area. 

One of the greatest movements of 





populations in history is being carried out 
toward this end. All save one million of 
the nine million Germans in these lands 
have fled or have moved westward into 
Germany. More than 4% million Poles, 
mainly from territories ceded to Russia, 
are settling there. 

Obviously, even the U.S. agrees that 
Poland is to keep most of this territory. 
The Germans hope to recover only two 
areas—Stettin and its suburbs and the land 
between the two Neisse rivers. 


Stettin lies on the Western bank of 
the Oder, otherwise the natural frontier 
between the new Poland and Germany. 
Russia has just given the Poles full con- 
trol of navigation on the Oder, open to 
barge traffic from Silesia to the sea. 

Between the Neisse rivers is farmland 
which Germans need to cut down food 
imports. Poland’s claim to them is based 
almost exclusively on her Eastern losses. 

Most Poles from the East are industrial 
workers and artisans. They find work in 
Silesia’s coal mines, which are producing 
45 million tons this year and are expected 
to yield 65 million tons in 1947. 

Polish unity in defense of  Poland’s 
claim to all the German lands she now 
administers is complete. Byrnes’s state- 
ment brought a storm of protest from 
anti-Communist Poles in the U.S. and 
Britain as well as from the Warsaw 
Government. 

Poles at home and abroad say that, if 
the U.S., Britain and Russia order Poles 
to leave the “recovered lands,” they must 
eject them by force. Poland still suffers 
from losses to Russia in the East. Civil 
war, and perhaps a more serious conflict, 
is possible if the U.S. insists that Poles 
quit lands in the West. 
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U. S. EXPORTING WAR SURPLUSES 





TO PROTECT DOMESTIC MARKETS 


With liquidation of stocks at bases 
abroad, Government plans to push 
overseas sales of leftovers at home 


Surplus property of the Army and 
Navy now is being shipped out of the 
U. S. and sold to customers abroad. 

Even some items that are scarce 
in America may be offered to buyers in 
other countries, as well as to U.S. cus- 
tomers, through a new program to step 
up exports as an additional means of 
disposing of war surpluses. First em- 
phasis will be put on the sale of things 
not needed in the U. S. 

Export of domestic surpluses is 
in addition to the disposal of the moun- 
tains of U.S. material at overseas bases 
that could not economically be brought 
home. Liquidation of these overseas sur- 
pluses is nearly complete. 

The export program for domestic sur- 
pluses is part of a drive to sell most sur- 
plus property by the end of next June, 
which means selling, at home and abroad, 
the bulk of property and goods that orig- 
inally cost 33 billion dollars. 





MATCHED VALVES STACKED FOR INSPECTION 
Excess in America, but badly needed for reconstruction abroad 
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Other purposes of the export plan are 
to avoid “dumping” of goods on the 
domestic market, now that peacetime pro- 
duction is nearing prewar levels in many 
lines; to protect U.S. markets abroad in 
a period of growing competition with 
other producers, and to salvage a part of 
the cost of material not usable in the U. S. 
@ Recognition of exports as a part of 
the normal channel of distribution for 
surplus property means that buyers out- 
side of the U.S. may bid for more than 
a million different items, ranging from 
used uniforms to locomotives and aircraft. 

Since January, when exports repre- 
sented a little less than 1 per cent of total 
disposals by the War Assets Administra- 
tion, overseas shipments of property no 
longer needed by the armed services have 
been rising until they are estimated now 
at 10 per cent of current transactions. 
And the ratio is going higher as pro- 
spective foreign purchasers in other coun- 
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tries learn what is available in U.S. 
warehouses. 

Types of goods now being pushed in 
sales abroad include machine tools, steel 
plate for ships, valves and fittings and 
all manner of industrial machinery. Steel 
plate is needed in the Eastern U. S., but 
costs too much to ship from the West 
Coast, where surplus stocks are for sale. 

For machine tools, the Government has 
a list of 2,800 “approved dealers.” 
Formerly they were allowed to sell sur- 
plus property only in the U.S., but now 
are authorized to sell for export and are 
being provided with circulars for distri- 
bution to potential customers abroad. 

Under the program for all types of 
domestic surpluses, exporters who want 
to buy from the Government will be given 
reasonable time to inspect the goods for 
sale and then line up customers abroad. 

First steps in the campaign are a series 
of advertisements in Latin-American pub- 
lications and appointment of export offi- 
cers in the regional offices of War Assets, 
located in U.S. port cities. Reason for 
the preliminary concentration on Latin 
America is that the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere generally are better off 
for dollar exchange than most countries 
of Europe or Asia. 










AIRCRAFT ENGINES RELEASED BY 
Built for fighters, these 
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India, South Africa ana the Scandi- 

navian nations also are looked upon as 
potential markets for surplus property 
and other customers are expected to ma- 
terialize early in 1947 once their govern- 
ments are able to borrow dollars from the 
World Bank. 
@ Priorities now in force will not be 
disturbed by the new emphasis on sales 
for shipment abroad. Federal agencies, 
war veterans, small businesses, States and 
municipalities of the U.S. and nonprofit 
institutions still will get first chance at 
surplus property, but exporters will be 
assured of the same prices and quantities 
as other purchasers without priorities. 

Transactions for scarce items may not 
be completed without approval of Wash- 
ington headquarters of the War Assets 
Administration, which first gets clear- 
ance from other agencies of the U.S. 
Government. Nails critically needed for 
reconversion construction and housing, 
for example, have been allocated to 
shortage areas in the U.S. without even 
advertising them for sale. 

The bulk of consumer goods in great 
demand in the U.S. already has been 
snapped up or will be taken domestically 
by holders of priorities as additional 
stocks are turned over to the disposal 
agencies during the fiscal year. 

@ Typical sales of surplus property for 
shipment abroad already include the fol- 
lowing: 

The Netherlands and Italy each have 
bought 40,000 tons of heavy steel plates 
for use in construction of small ships. 

Tehran, in Iran, has purchased a steam 
plant for generating electricity, of 6,000- 
kilowatt capacity. Originally intended 
for Lend-Lease delivery to Chungking, 
the equipment was stored in the U.S. 
when the Burma Road was closed. The 
generator is not adaptable to standard 
use in the U.S. and would have had to 
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motors have commercial uses 


be dismantled and sold as scrap if not 
exported. 

The Siamese Government has con- 

tracted for 1,340 tons of used clothing 
to outfit its rice harvesters, all of whose 
apparel had been confiscated by the Japa- 
nese. Five times that much surplus cloth- 
ing has been sold to commercial buyers 
in the U.S. 
@ Sale of surpluses in the U. S., directed 
by Robert M. Littlejohn, who was the 
Army's chief quartermaster in the Euro- 
pean Theater during the war, is carried 
on primarily through regular channels of 
trade, with some credit facilities available 
for governments but at rates likely to 
send them elsewhere for loans. 

That is why sales abroad have been 
moving more slowly than the wholesale 
transfers of material left in United States 
overseas bases. Most of the latter sales 
were accomplished through extension 
of long-term credits to the purchasing 
countries. 

Littlejohn has told his staff he wants 
the bulk of the surplus for which he is 
responsible cleaned out of U.S. ware- 
houses before next July. With additional 
goods still being turned over to the dis- 
posal agencies by the Army and Navy, it 
is estimated that property valued at 27.3 
billion dollars must be sold. Sales and 
leases consummated before the start of 
the fiscal year accounted for between 5 
and 6 billion dollars of surplus. 

Of the current program, $10,600,000,- 
000 is in real property, which cannot be 
exported, and 4 billion dollars is repre- 
sented by consumer goods, most of which 
will be taken domestically by priority 
holders. So the major part of the drive for 
customers abroad will be directed toward 
selling some of the $12,700,000,000 of 
capital and producer goods and aircraft, 
which includes large numbers of combat 
planes being offered only as scrap. 
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Wants to sell out by July 


@ Outlook now is for a big increase in 
the number of export transactions, but 
with individual sales of smaller volume as 
more and more of the 35,000 export 
agents in the U.S. arrange purchases for 
their private customers abroad. The ex- 
porters will be given the same opportuni- 
ties as purchasing missions of govern- 
ments, who are being encouraged to turn 
their functions over to established chan- 
nels of peacetime trade. 

Greatest obstacle to the campaign is 
the shortage of dollars in many countries. 
But, for the present, there are many cus- 
tomers with ready cash and, while they 
are buying, the growth of world trade will 
bring other purchasers into the market. 
Thus, by next spring, export sales are 
likely to account for a substantial share 
of U. S. disposals of surplus property. 


Surplus Property on Hand in U.S.-Fiscal Year 1947 


Consumer Goods 
$4 Billion 


TOTAL 
$27.3 
BILLION 


Real Property 
$10.6 Billion 
Not Exportable 


Producer Goods 
Py ua’ and Aircraft 


NO $12.1 Bilion 
S82 
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PRIORITY HOLDERS HAVE THE FIRST CHOICE 
Latin America has the dollars and gets second chance 
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SUGAR SHORTAGE TO CONTINUE 
FOR THREE OR FOUR MORE YEARS 


Outlook for increased production 
is improving, but supply is unlikely 
to equal world demand before 1950 


Sugar now seems certain to con- 
tinue in short supply throughout the 
world for another three or four years. 

Latest reports are optimistic about 
the production of sugar beets in war- 
ravaged Europe this year, and prospects 
are good for bumper crops of cane sugar 
in the Caribbean next season, but the 
road back to adequate supplies for do- 
mestic and industrial consumption still 
promises to be a long and uncertain one. 
This year’s sugar production will be 6 
million tons short of world demand. 

The strikes on Hawaiian plantations 
and moves by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to organize workers in the 
Caribbean-Central America area, a big 
source of production, currently are 
prompting questions whether chances for 
improved supplies may be complicated 
by labor troubles. Actually, problems re- 
lating to organized labor represent a 
minor factor in the world’s struggle to 
lick the sugar shortage. 

@ The continued scarcity of sugar is due 
to three causes: 

Devastation of sugar-producing 
areas has turned out to be far greater 
than in World War I and much 
more widespread. 

Semistarved nations still are in- 
capable of the 100 per cent effort 
necessary to restore their output and 
thereby contribute to world balance. 

Price levels at present are not at- 
tractive enough to stimulate produc- 
tion on an all-out scale in crop areas 
unaffected by the war. The Office 
of Price Administration on Septem- 
ber 13 announced an increase of 2 
cents a pound in the retail price. 

The current situation also reflects the 
effects of a number of other factors. In 
many areas, shortages of fertilizer, fuel 
and man power prevail. There also is the 
drawback of disrupted transportation. 
Elsewhere, sugar acreage was diverted to 
other food crops during the war, and time 
is required to return it to sugar pro- 
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duction. This is especially true of Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. 

The enormous devastation of the war, 
however, is still by far the biggest in- 
fluence. The present plight of the big 
producers of prewar days, shown on the 
accompanying map, tells the story at a 
glance. 

The Philippines, with a prewar output 
of 1,039,305 tons of cane, can produce 
less than 13,000 tons this year and only 
about 63,000 tons next season. Even by 
1948 the total acreage in cane is not ex- 
pected to-exceed one half the old peace- 
time total. 

Java has an estimated production of 


aan 
WORKER IN CANE FIELD 
Crops mature slowly in the Far East 


125,000 tons this year, as compared with 
1,761,000 tons in 1938. Although physical 
damage was lighter in Java than in the 
Philippines, the East Indies island 
emerged from the war with the handicap 
of an explosive political situation. She is 
not to reach prewar levels of production 
until a year or more after the political 
situation is stabilized. 

Formosa looks for her current crop to 
yield 175,000 tons, or far below the 
1,487,000 tons harvested in the last year 
before the war. Like the Philippines and 
Java, Formosa suffered a heavy loss of 
processing facilities. It probably will take 
several years to replace them. 

Crops of cane sugar in these three Pa- 
cific islands require from 12 to 18 months 
to mature, so nature affects their ability 
to accelerate production. 

Europe, producer of most of the 
world’s beet sugar in peace, is showing 
signs of a quicker recovery, even though 
most of its important production areas 
were Overrun at one time or another in 
heavy fighting. Inasmuch as sugar beets 
can be raised in from six to nine months, 
the recovery program is bound to show 
quicker results than in tropical countries. 

Preliminary estimates were that the 

current crop of sugar beets in Europe 
would be some 3,700,000 tons under the 
1938 total. However, late estimates indi- 
cate final figures may top expectations, 
and Amsterdam has just provided an es- 
pecially encouraging note with the report 
that Dutch production is to be close to 
prewar levels. 
@ This year, however, is definitely a 
year for short crops. Production in the 
Western Hemisphere may be a million 
tons greater than a year ago, but this in- 
crease has been offset by declines else- 
where throughout the world. The 1946 
total of 27,196,000 tons is to prove 
some three quarters of a million tons un- 
der the output last year and roughly 6 
million tons under 1938 levels. 

For the U.S., the effect of the decline 
in output this year has been to reduce 
the supplies available for consumption 
to less than 5,600,000 tons, as compared 
with more than 6,000,000 tons in 1945. 

The significance of these two figures 
becomes plainer when they are checked 
against the U.S. position in 1940. Then 
the nation had available for consumption 





World Supply ‘of Sugar Has Shrunk 
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a total of 7,587,320 tons, or enough to 
provide 114.4 pounds for each person. 
@ Next year, greater production is ex- 
pected. Advance surveys by sugar experts 
indicate a world crop of 31,756,000 tons, 
which would be within striking distance 
of the yield of 33,067,635 tons in 1938. 
For Europe, the most striking features 
of the surveys are the estimates of dou- 


bled production in Russia and Germany, 


the two biggest sources of beet sugar on 
the Continent. The Soviet crop in 1947 is 
expected to be 2,800,000 tons, against 
about 1,450,000 tons this year, and the 
German crop 1,680,000 tons, compared 
with 826,000 tons in 1946. 

Crop prospects also are considered ex- 


TOTAL PRODUCTION 


cellent for Cuba, where the 1947 yield is 
expected to exceed by 800,000 tons the 
1946 total of 4,400,000 tons. Moreover, 
Puerto Rico is expected to increase her 
production by more than 150,000 tons. 
@ The long-range picture, however, still 
is one of persisting scarcities, despite the 
anticipated improvement in next year's 
crops. The most optimistic experts see 
little hope of relief in 1947, although U. S. 
rationing may ease somewhat if the com- 
ing crop in Cuba is up to estimates. Be- 
cause of the prospect of continuing short- 
ages, the industry looks for controls over 
the allocation of sugar to be maintained 
at least until 1948, or even into 1949, as 
a precaution against soaring prices. 
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There are guarded estimates that “nor- 
malcy” in sugar should return by 1950, 
with supply about equal to demand. That 
demand is expected to be considerably 
above prewar levels, because the war 
served to stimulate an appetite for sugar 
among many peoples who in the past had 
regarded it as a rare or needless luxury. 

At the present moment, one fact stands 
out in the whole sugar situation. Hopes 
for a return to “normalcy” or of satisfying 
an increased world demand are depend- 
ent on the full recovery of the Philippines 
and other major sugar producers in the 
Far East. The progress they make either 
can speed or delay the day when full sug- 
ar supplies again are to become available. 
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WAVE OF STRIKES IS DELAYING 
RECOVERY THROUGHOUT WORLD 


Demands for higher pay underlie 
most tieups. Political motives 
prompt walkouts in some nations 


Reported from ROME, JOHANNESBURG, 


PARIS, TOKYO an 


A world-wide wave of strikes is 
piling up problems for governments, 
snarling industrial production and hamp- 
ering the international movement of 
goods. 

In several countries, labor unrest 
suddenly has become the dominant issue. 
Working men by the millions have walked 
off their jobs in recent weeks, many of 
them striking in defiance of their own 
union leaders. 

The demand for wage increases to keep 

abreast of rising prices underlies most of 
the strikes. But protests against govern- 
mental policies, the demand for housing 
and food, lacking since the war, all are 
contributing factors. 
@ Europe, the cradle of syndicalism 
and trade unionism, is hardest hit because 
its war-torn countries are less able to bear 
the damage wrought by prolonged and 
recurring strikes than the wealthier 
Americas. 

Italy suffers under a wave of strikes 
and violence that reminds Italians of the 
disorders that gave birth to fascism after 
the first World War. Wage conflicts in 
Italy are intensified by inflation and, in 
turn, adds to the inflationary rise of the 
lira. 

Government employes in Milan began 
the current strikes by demanding a 100 
per cent pay rise. Their monthly wage 
is worth only $20 in purchasing power on 
the black market. Little food is to be 
had on free markets. When their union 
leaders refused to authorize strikes, the 
rank and file quit jobs on their own 
initiative. It did not pay to work, they 
said. 

Communists supported these wild-cat 
strikes which spread swiftly among the 
million state employes. Garbage lay rot- 
ting on the streets of Milan. The dead 
were left unburied in municipal morgues. 
Women stormed black markets in Mestre 
Vitebre and Bari, seizing what food 
they could not buy. 

The non-Communist Finance Minister 
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BRITISH PICKETS 
Protesting shorter hours 


resigned, blaming the Communists for 
aiding inflation. Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri refused double pay for state em- 
ployes, but got most of them back to 
work with increases close to 80 per 
cent. 

Not only does Italian labor harry the 
Government with strikes, but Italian in- 
dustrialists clamor for relief from laws 
passed after liberation requiring them to 
keep all workers, whether essential or 
not, on their pay rolls. John W. Mc- 
Winckel, World Report correspondent in 
Rome, radios: 

“Many industries are losing money 
rapidly paying wages to employes who 
have nothing to do. Should the law be 
revoked, there is still the gigantic prob- 
lem of finding work for those dismissed. 
The situation is complicated further by 
the fact that farm workers brought into 
the cities by war will not return. 

“It is generally agreed that Italy’s basic 


problem is her increasing population. 
There is simply not enough work for all 
the Italians in Italy.” 

Britain, where the Labor Cabinet’s 
program of nationalization depends on 
labor's united support, is rent by a strike 
issue that crossed the Atlantic from the 
U.S. Big unions are sponsoring strikes 
for a “closed shop”; smaller unions are 
splitting away from the labor front. 

There have been 1,173 strikes recorded 
in Britain during the last six months. 
Most were small, but all helped slow 
production. Squabbles between unions 
kept London meatless for three days. A 
milk distributors’ strike for wage rises cut 
off milk deliveries to a million Londoners 
for nearly a week. All business suffered 
from trucking strikes. Even reconstruction 
workers who are paid by the hour started 
short strikes to get longer work time. 

France has profited from an era of 
comparative peace in the field of la- 
bor. Now there are signs that this peace 
is coming to an end. A single strike may 
have opened the dikes of union labor to 
more strikes. 

The General Confederation of Labor, 
with 7 million members, recently ob- 
tained wage increases and other benefits 
that averaged 25 per cent of salary for 
12 million factory and office workers. 
This was done with nothing but token 
strikes to demonstrate labor's strength. 
But employes of the state postal, tele- 
graph and telephone services were not 
satisfied. They defied the orders of their 
Communist leaders and struck. The Gov- 
ernment is trying to meet their wage de- 
mands without providing a new target 
for other strikers. 

All factions in France are well aware 
that the future of their country depends 
on production, and that maximum pro- 
duction is not possible with strikes. The 
Government is appealing to labor’s pa- 
triotism to prevent more strikes. 

@ Africa, the continent where native 
labor is still hired on contract from labor 
pools, is stirring with unrest. The African 
Mine Workers Union, claiming 200,000 
members among Negroes in the Union 
of South Africa, stopped production in 
the gold mines of the Rand. The South 
African Government ordered police ac- 
tion to break the strike. Six natives were 
trampled to death and nearly 100 in- 
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jured as police fired on demonstrating 
miners. The strike is ended, but more 
strikes threaten. The Government is plan- 
ning to lift the wages of native miners 
now earning 50 cents a day. 

@ Asia is splotched with strikes com- 
plicating Government and trade. 

India is suffering recurring strikes in 
transportation. The city of Madras lit- 
erally was immobilized for days by a 
transport strike. Plans for industrializa- 
tion lag as employers watch strike trends. 

Japanese labor, now organizing freely 
under U.S. protection, is scoring victo- 
ries of great significance against the Jap- 
anese Government, but, in so doing, ‘is 
delaying Japan’s revival of a peacetime 
economy. 

The Japanese Cabinet, without con- 
sulting union leaders, announced it 
planned to discharge 75,000 railway 
workers and reduce the number of mari- 
time workers by 80 per cent. Unions 
charged that the Cabinet sought to crush 
labor movements under the pretext of 
economic necessity. 

The threat of a 24-hour strike by 

800,000 workers brought withdrawal of 
the Government order. The Japanese 
merchant marine of 3,899 ships lay idle 
as seamen struck for a 100 per cent wage 
increase, but the real issue continues to be 
Jap labor’s new voice in Government. 
@ Australia is harried by coal and trans- 
port strikes of domestic and international 
importance. Dutch freighters are sailing 
empty from Australian ports while food- 
stuffs purchased by the Dutch Govern- 
ment remain on the docks. Australian 
dockworkers. are striking in sympathy 
with Indonesian demands for freedom 
from Dutch rule. 
@ The Americas are being swept by 
strikes that hit the economy of a world 
dependent to a large extent on American 
exports to get their own production 
moving. 

Thousands of ships carrying U.S. ex- 
ports overseas lay idle during wage 
strikes by rival unions. Goods piled high 
on the docks. Americans planning busi- 
ness trips abroad were delayed; other 
Americans already abroad found their 
return postponed. Even after Govern- 
ment retreated before the strikers’ wage 
demands, traffic was slow in resuming. 
Trucking strikes slowed business in key 
metropolitan areas. 

In Canada, there is scarcely a section 

of the Dominion not affected by strikes. 
Chilean strikers have brawled with po- 
lice on city streets. Traffic between the 
U.S. and Mexico was blocked for days 
by a Mexican strike of customs agents. 
Freight handlers at Veracruz, Mexico’s 
largest port, kept ships idle by strikes 
there. 
@ Strike settlements are frequent, but 
new strikes replace the old. There are at 
present few indications of a lasting re- 
duction in the labor conflicts that now 
are slowing world recovery. 
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FRENCH COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS STAGING SIT DOWN 
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U.S. SEAMEN QUIT SHIP DURING WORST MARITIME TIEUP 
Indications of a lasting reduction in work stoppages are few 
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RUSSIA AND U. S. SEEK 
TO WIN GERMAN YOUTH 


Methods differ but both powers 
hope to gain future friends through 
education of younger generation 


Russia and the U.S. are in a tug 
of war to win the support of the younger 
generation of Germans. Both sides know 
that whoever educates the German youth 
of today will have a big influence in the 
German nation of tomorrow. . 

The Russians now accuse the 
U.S. of using American sports as a sub- 
terfuge to give military training to young 
Germans in the U.S. zone. The U.S., 
on the other hand, is keeping close watch 
on the activities of the “Free German 
Youth” movement, a Communist-backed 
organization of 200,000 young Germans 
in the Russian zone with branches in 
the United States zone under a different 
name. 

The Soviet attacks come at a time when 
the American program is undergoing a 
change. Until recently, U. S. Military 
Government concentrated mostly on the 
negative task of eliminating Nazi doc- 
trines, practices and personalities. Now 


AMERICAN TROOPS TEACH GERMAN KIDS BASEBALL 


the positive job of political and moral 
re-education is beginning. 

The new policy stresses the dignity and 
integrity of the individual and his re- 
sponsibility in democratic government. 
The legend of the master race is to be 
offset by teaching tolerance. Freedom of 
expression is emphasized as necessary for 
national and international understanding. 

Eleven prominent educators from the 

U.S. now are in Germany studying the 
U.S. Military Government’s education 
program. A report of their findings and 
conclusions is to be submitted to the War 
and State departments this month. 
@ Schools. An intensive effort is being 
made to denazify the educational system 
in the American zone. Textbooks pub- 
lished during the Nazi regime have been 
banned. Five and a third million reprints 
of older texts are being used temporarily 
while up-to-date books are being pre- 
pared. 
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Russians charge U.S. sports are ‘military, undemocratic’ 
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Forty-two schools are operating to 
train replacements for the thousands of 
disqualified teachers. These schools are 
to graduate about 5,000 emergency teach- 
ers by the end of this year. 

Despite the serious shortage of teach- 
ers and buildings, 97.4 per cent of the 
children of primary-school age and 93 per 
cent of the children of secondary-school 
age are receiving education. But facili- 
ties are inadequate. There are 79 pupils 
for every teacher. Average age of teachers 
is in the fifties. 

German universities in the U.S. zone 
also are undergoing a program of liberal- 
ization, but the job will take many years, 
Students in the university age-groups are 
the least malleable. They have lived 
nearly all their formative years under 
Nazism. Despite careful screening to ban 
former leaders of the Nazi Party and the 
German Army from higher education, the 
university students remain, even now, an 
intensely nationalistic group. 

@ Youth activities. Use of American 
soldiers to help in the education and re- 
habilitation of German youth is what has 
prompted most criticism from the Rus- 
sians. American troops have orders to 
share athletic fields, gymnasiums and 
swimming pools with Germans and to 
make sports equipment available to Ger- 
man youth. 

GIs are teaching German youngsters 
such typical American sports as football 
and baseball and encouraging soccer, 
track, basketball and swimming. Priority 
is being given to the local manufacture of 
part of the equipment. Military sports, 
such as fencing, are strictly forbidden. 

Nonpolitical movements are being en- 
couraged among youths in the U. S. zone 
as a substitute for the Hitler Youth. There 
now are 2,900 such groups in the zone, 
with a membership of nearly half a mil- 
lion. Most of the groups are religious or 
sports organizations. Some are affiliated 
with trade unions. The U. S. Army is help- 
ing to organize schools for training youth 
leaders. Attempts are being made to 
popularize a Boy Scout movement, 
Y. M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A. Military or- 
ganizations or groups resembling the Hit- 
ler Youth are prohibited. 

The Russians, on the other hand, per- 
mit only one youth organization in their 
zone: the Free German Youth, which is 
strongly infused with Soviet doctrine. One 
of its slogans is: “There is but one way 
for us to look, and that is to the East.” 

Re-education.of the Germans cannot go 
very far until the Allies decide what to do 
with Germany. Until that decision is 
made, the youth of Germany will be split 
increasingly by the larger cleavage be 
tween Russia and the U. S. 
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BRITAIN PUTS RECOVERY AHEAD 
OF REFORM IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


Nationalization program postponed 
by need for modernization to build 
firmer foundation for export trade 


Reported from 
LONDON 


The Labor Government in Eng- 
land is putting recovery ahead of reform 
in the iron and steel industry. 

Governmental ardor to nationalize 
steel has cooled in the face of technical 
difficulties and industry opposition. A 
series of sharp headaches in socializing 
coal, No. 1 on the Labor Party’s list of 
industries slated for nationalization, is a 
signal for caution in tackling the com- 
plicated problems of steel. 

Now the plan is to modernize iron 
and steel production, with Government 
funds, in order to build a firm foundation 
under Britain’s drive for exports. Na- 
tionalization is to wait. 

The Government announced its modi- 

fied policy by establishing an Iron and 
Steel Control Board, but only after a 
delay of four and one half months. Dur- 
ing this time the Cabinet was changing 
its mind. The first intention, to have a 
control group, which included members 
from the steel industry, draw up the blue- 
print for nationalization, has been aban- 
doned. Instead, the Board is to supervise 
modernization of the industry and exer- 
cise limited control over allocation of raw 
materials, and over output, distribution 
and prices of finished products. 
q@ A tug of war between the steel in- 
dustry and the Government was the 
immediate cause of the delay in setting 
up the Control Board. Steel men were 
determined to stall off nationalization. 
The Labor Party, having embarked on 
a program of socializing the key seg- 
ments of British economy, could not 
rationally exclude steel. 

Industry began its preparations for 
defeating nationalization months before 
the Government formally announced its 
intentions last April. Leaders in iron and 
steel production agreed with critics that 
the industry needed to be modernized. 
They proposed that the Government 
join with private enterprise in financing 
an improvement program to cost about 





SUPPLY MINISTER WILMOT 
The Cabinet detoured a snag 


600 million dollars. The resulting rise in 
efficiency, steel experts figured, would 
enable Britain to deliver the finished 
product in Europe, South America or 
Asia at prices that would compete favor- 
ably with steel from any other country. 
An industry as efficient as that, they 
argued, would not need nationalization. 

Government said it was strong for 
modernizing the steel industry, but that 
any large expenditure of public funds 
would necessitate public ownership and 
control. Accordingly, the Government 
would insist on nationalization as a mat- 
ter of policy. It would leave to the Iron 
and Steel Board the decision on how 
much of the industry should be national- 
ized, and when and how. 


Hitch in the Government’s plans oc- 

curred, however, when steel leaders flatly 
refused to serve on the Board which was 
to transfer the industry from private to 
public ownership. Even a Government at- 
tempt to import a steelmaster from South 
Africa to serve as chairman of the Board 
failed. So for four and one half months, 
from mid-April until last week, the Gov- 
ernment could not nationalize steel and 
the industry could not modernize it. 
@ Compromise on an iron and steel 
board with drastically modified duties 
finally broke the deadlock between in- 
dustry and Government. The Minister of 
Supply, John Wilmot, last week an- 
nounced that the new board would in- 
clude two representatives of manage- 
ment, two from the appropriate trade 
unions, and three members having no 
connection with the industry. 

Sir Archibald Forbes, a director in 

several British concerns unconnected 
with iron and steel, is to serve as chair- 
man of the board. As the one full-time 
member, he will receive a salary of ap- 
proximately $34,000 a year. 
@ Scope of the new board specifically 
excludes questions of nationalization. The 
Government, says Wilmot, will worry 
about that. 

First job of the board, with which 
the steel industry is most immediately 
concerned, is to be that of modernization. 
Obsolescent equipment and methods are 
to be scrapped. Marginal plants may be 
closed down. Plants too far from steady 
and economical supplies of raw materials 
may be relocated. 

Funds for the purpose are to come 
from the Government, at least in part. 
A commitment to provide 320 million 
dollars of public funds already has been 
made. But the precise use of these funds, 
and the measure of Cabinet control to 
be applied, remain as questions for the 
board and the Government to thrash out. 

A subsidy to steel, much like the RFC 
loans familiar to U. S. industry, may turn 
out to be the solution to the thorny prob- 
lem now in the lap of Britain’s Labor 
Government. For the time being, and 
perhaps for several years, plans for 
nationalizing steel are in abeyance. To 
that extent, Britain’s venture into social- 
ism has truck a snag, and the Government 
has chosen to detour around it. 
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COMMUNISTS TIGHTEN 
HOLD OVER BULGARIA 


By taking over Provisional Government 
and purging foes, they are preparing 
for withdrawal of Red Army troops 


Reported from SOFIA, 


Bulgaria's Communist-led Gov- 
ernment now is consolidating its posi- 
tion against the day when the Russian 
army may move out. 

Three major moves are being 
made by the Government, in advance of 
the signing of a peace treaty between 
Bulgaria and the Allies. Once that treaty 
is completed and signed, Russia is com- 
mitted to withdraw her armed forces 
from Bulgarian soil within 90 days. 

A provisional republic is being set up, 
with Communist Vassil Kolarev as _ its 
Provisional President, to replace the mon- 
archy of 9-year-old King Simeon II, 
which was voted out in the September 8 
plebiscite. Kolarev will serve until an 
elected President takes over. When that 
happens, his successor probably will be 
Georgi Dimitrov, who fled Bulgaria with 
Kolarev in 1923 and returned to his na- 
tive land only last year. 

Potential opponents within the Bul- 
garian Government and in the Army, 
meanwhile, are being ousted in a blood- 
less purge. The War Minister, a member 
of the Republican Party, and 1,900 Army 
officers who constituted half the prewar 
officer corps, already have been dis- 
charged. Others are being ousted daily. 

Elections have been called for October 
27 to select a Grand National Assembly 
which will write a new constitution for 
the one-time partner of Germany. 

q@ The purge is not a new development, 
but an acceleration of a process that has 
been under way continuously since the 
resistance movement deposed Bulgaria's 
pro-Axis Government in September 1944. 

The need for a general housecleaning 
in the Balkan Republic which fought at 
the side of Germany is not seriously ques- 
tioned by the Allies. Bulgaria’s 6% million 
people were under the rule of a semi- 
Fascist regime ten years before Hitler 
came to power. Officers of the regular 
Army have staged many coups in the past. 

The question in the minds of Amer- 
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ican officials is not whether a purge is 
necessary, but against whom is it being 
carried out. The Bulgars say it is directed 
against hostile elements, but the question 
is whether these elements are hostile to 
the present coalition Government or just 
to the Communist Party. 

Bulgaria’s government, a broad coali- 
tion of resistance parties a year ago, to- 
day is a much narrower grouping. It lacks 
participation by the opposition Agrarian 
and Socialist parties, which have with- 
drawn and have refused to re-enter on 
terms proposed by the Government. The 
U. S. does not consider the present regime 
broadly representative of Bulgaria’s popu- 
lation. 

But the Government, termed the “Fa- 
therland Front,” still is a coalition con- 
taining substantial non-Communist ele- 
ments. The most important of these is the 
Zveno, or republican, Party, whose lead- 
ership is composed of Army officers, in- 
dustrialists and conservative intellectuals. 

Bepublican members of the Cabinet 
include the Foreign Minister, the Min- 
ister of Industry, Premier Kimon Georgiev 
and, until his recent removal, War Min- 
ister Col. Gen. Damien Veltchev. Velt- 
chev and Georgiev were among the chief 
conspirators in coups that took place in 
1923 and 1934, as well as in the 1944 
revolt. 

After both previous coups, they were 
maneuvered out of power within a few 
months. Opponents of the Republicans 
now say they are being eased out again, 
this time by the Communists. But Foreign 
Minister Georgi Kulichev, a Republican, 
announces that the Republicans support 
the purge. 

The Communists, who are the driving 
force behind the purge, appear to be try- 
ing to tighten up the “Fatherland Front” 
coalition, rather than destroy it. They are 
preparing against the day when the Rus- 
sian Army withdraws and they must stand 
alone. Communists now hold the Min- 







































































BULGARS, CARRYING PICTURE @§f 


The United St 


isters of Health, Electrification, Finance 
and Interior, which controls the police. 
@ The Communists are led by Georgi 
Dimitrov, a Bulgarian who spent 12 years 
in Moscow, nine of them as chief of the 
Comintern. But his party is not strong 
enough alone to Sovietize Bulgaria. Its 
prewar membership, all underground, 
was 15,000. Now it has 500,000 mem- 
bers, but many of the new adherents are 
opportunists who joined the party after 
Russia declared war on Bulgaria. 

Lacking trained technicians and gov- 
ernmental experience, the Communists 
prefer to work through the “Fatherland 
Front” coalition. Furthermore, Bulgaria's 
population is backward and 80 per cent 
agricultural. Her peasants, though poor 
by Western standards, are sturdy and in- 
dependent. Most own their own small 
plots of land. 

Safe within the Soviet sphere, the 
Communists appear content now to work 
slowly to modernize the country, mecha- 
nize its agriculture and develop its indus- 
try. Their program is reformist, rather 
than revolutionary, and the “Fatherland 
Front” is able to satisfy them for the timé 
being. 

This does not mean that Dimitrov has 
surrendered his lifelong belief in the dic 


tatorship of the proletariat. He is merely 
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DIMITROV, PROTEST AGAINST LATE MONARCHY 
tg does not consider the present regime fully representative of the population 


trying to avoid the tremendous cost in 
lives and wealth that Russia suffered 
through over-rapid Sovietization. Unless 
fear of overthrow forces him to seize 
power earlier, he would prefer to wait 
until the Communist Party is strong 
enough and popular enough to carry the 
country, and that means the peasants, 
with it peacefully. 
@ Russia, too, is in no hurry to Soviet- 
ize Bulgaria, as long as the “Fatherland 
Front” or a similar friendly coalition re- 
mains in power. The Bulgars traditionally 
have referred to the Russians as their 
“Big Brothers” and they still do despite 
some unpleasant experiences with the 
Red Army. King Boris went to war with 
the U.S. and Britain, but he never dared 
to declare war against Russia. It was 
Russia that declared war on Bulgaria. 
To maintain Bulgar support, the Rus- 
sians are asking no reparations and are 
backing Bulgaria’s demand for Greece’s 
Western Thrace, a long-time national am- 


bition, which is supported vigorously by 


all political parties in Bulgaria. 

@ The U.S. opposed the decision of the 
Versailles Conference of 1919 which took 
Thrace from Bulgaria and gave it to 
Greece, depriving Bulgaria of an outlet 
to the. Aegean Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean. Today, however, the U. S. opposes 
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taking Thrace from Greece, an Allied 
country, and returning it to Bulgaria, a 
former Axis satellite. 

Behind the U.S. argument, which is 

supported vigorously by Britain, is the 
fear that Thrace would give Russia a 
window on the Aegean, flanking the Dar- 
danelles passage to the Black Sea. Having 
balked Russia’s demands so far for ports 
or bases in Tripolitania, Trieste, the Do- 
decanese and the Dardanelles, the U. S. 
and Britain are determined not to give 
way on Thrace. 
@ Another dilemma confronts the U.S. 
in the Bulgarian political situation. The 
U.S. wants Russian troops withdrawn 
from Bulgaria. Russian troops are not to 
be withdrawn until after the peace treaty 
is concluded. If agreements can be 
reached on Thrace and minor economic 
clauses, the treaty can be signed. But 
signing and ratifying the treaty, in effect, 
would be recognition of the “Fatherland 
Front.” 

Thus the U.S. has been determined 
not to grant recognition until representa- 
tives of the opposition Agrarian and 
Socialist parties are admitted to the Gov- 
ernment. Admission of these opposition 
leaders, on terms satisfactory both to 
them and to the present Government, has 
been impossible to arrange. 





The U.S., therefore, may shortly be 
confronted with the choice of recognizing 
a Bulgarian government it regards as un- 
satisfactory, or leaving Russian troops in 
Bulgaria indefinitely rather than put U. S. 


approval on the “Fatherland Front.” 
Meanwhile, there is the feeling in some 
quarters that the withholding of recogni- 
tion by the U.S. actually is pushing 
Bulgaria further under the influence of 
Russia. 

Russia agreed at the Moscow Confer- 
ence last December to set up a broadly 
representative government in Bulgaria, 
with adequate guarantees of civil liberty. 
The U.S. says this has not been done, 
since all parties are not represented in the 
present Government, and police repres- 
sion of parties outside the Government 
continues. 

Attention at the Paris Conference so 
far has centered on the problems of the 
Italian treaty. The Bulgarians, confident 
that their treaty will be signed and Rus- 
sian troops withdrawn, are tightening up 
their control of the bureaucracy and the 
Army. But it is possible that they are 
acting prematurely. 

The Bulgarian treaty may yet turn out 
to be the knottiest problem at Paris, un- 
less there is a sharp change in either U. S. 
or Russian policy. 
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WAGE DEMANDS HAMPER MEXICO > 


IN FIGHT TO PRODUCE PETROLEUM 


Government insistence on reserving 
privileges adds to the hesitancy 
of U.S. corporations to reinvest 


Reported from MEXICO CITY, 
NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


The Mexican Government, fight- 
ing an unsuccessful battle for efficient 
operation of the oil properties it seized 
in 1938, now faces a fresh handicap in 
the demands of the petroleum workers’ 
union for new wage increases. 

These demands follow a series 
of pay increases and work stoppages that 
have quadrupled labor costs and cut 
efficiency since the Government took 
over the industry. And the union’s record 


is making outside oil companies hesitate ~ 


to invest money in Mexico, even if they 
can work out satisfactory partnership 
arrangements with the Government. 

Increased production is necessary if 
the industry is to meet the growing de- 
mands inside Mexico for petroleum prod- 
ucts and to regain its former position as 
a large exporter. 

Production under private ownership in 
the peak year, 1927, was 64 million bar- 
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LAZARO CARDENAS 
Seized private oil properties 
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rels. Three fourths of this was exported. 
Because of the depression and fears of 
unfavorable actions by the Government, 
the operators let their output drop to 47 
million barrels in 1937, the year before 
expropriation. Last year, production 
amounted. to only 43% million barrels, 
and only 8,368,890 barrels were exported. 

Mexico is consuming three times as 
much gasoline today as it did 10 years 
ago. The number of motor vehicles in 
the country is increasing. Tourists from 
the U.S. are driving into Mexico by the 
thousands. Expansion of air traffic is 
boosting the demand for high-octane fuel. 
Shipments of gasoline from the U. S. to 
Northern Mexico are heavy. 

Domestic requirements for other petro- 

leum products are double today what 
they were 10 years ago. Charcoal and 
wood, traditional fuels for cooking and 
heating in Mexico, are giving way to oils 
and compressed gas. New industries, most 
of which are far from coal supplies, need 
petroleum fuels to produce power and 
heat. Road construction has doubled the 
consumption of asphalt. 
@ Biggest handicap of Pemex, the Gov- 
ernment oil administration, in meeting 
these demands is the petroleum workers’ 
union (Sindicato de Trabajadores Petro- 
léros de la Reptiblica Mexicana). 

Wages paid by private operators in 
1937 were only $1.50 a day and working 
conditions were bad in many instances. 
Refusal of the private operators to im- 
prove labor’s status was a major cause of 
expropriation in 1938 by the Government 
of President Lazaro Cardenas. 

Government operation, Mexicans 
thought, would solve the labor problem. 
Since taking over the properties, Pemex 
repeatedly has raised wages and given 
the workers various benefits. Shorter 
hours and work stoppages have made it 
necessary to hire more employes in an 
attempt to maintain production. But out- 
put still is relatively low, and Pemex has 


become the No. 1 drain on the national 
treasury. 

Workers’ wages are more than twice 
what they were in 19387, the correspond- 
ent of World Report in Mexico City 
reports. But living costs, too, have risen. 

The union threatened this month to 
call a strike throughout the industry un- 
less wages were raised again and other 
benefits were granted. A six-month truce 
now has been declared, under which the 
workers are to receive 20 per cent higher 
wages and retroactive pay of about 
$1,000 each while negotiators try to work 
out a contract covering wages, health 
facilities and old-age pensions. 

@ Other handicaps, too, are compli- 
cating the operations of Pemex. 

Refinery equipment is old. Most of the 
machinery in the 11 operating refineries 
was placed there by the private operators, 
before 1938. Most of the gasoline pro- 
duced is low in octane rating. Lack of 
cracking equipment in most of the re- 
fineries makes it impossible to get the 
maximum amount of gasoline from the 
petroleum that is processed. 

U.S. companies, still smarting under 
the losses they suffered when their prop- 
erties were expropriated, have made it 
hard for Pemex to get the modern equip- 
ment that it needs. 

Distribution is faulty. The Mexican 
National Railways often fail to keep tank 
cars moving; in some cases, cars of gaso- 
line have stood on sidings for two and a 
half months. 

Local representatives of Pemex often 
divert their gasoline supplies to the black 
market. Tourists, unable to get gasoline 
in Pemex stations, frequently are directed 
to a store or a warehouse in another part 
of town. There, they can buy Pemex gaso- 
line in containers at black market prices. 

Exploration is being neglected. Only 
27 producing wells were brought in last 
year. The 1,000 wells now producing are 
located in the fields on or near the Gulf 
Coast that the private companies opened. 
Eventually, these sources will run dry. 

Total oil resources of Mexico have been 
estimated at 870 billion barrels, located 
in various parts of the country. Poten- 
tially rich areas never have been tested. 
And Pemex, operating at a deficit, can- 
not finance exploration on a large scale. 

Pemex is trying to remove some of these 
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Mexico Fights Rising 


More Workers 
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handicaps. The contract now being ne- 
gotiated, it is hoped, will hold labor in 
line for some time. But experience indi- 
cates that work stoppages will continue. 

Skilled U. S. engineers and oil interests 
finally have agreed to help in modernizing 
and expanding part of the refineries and 
pipe lines. Increased capacity planned for 
the populous area in the central part of 
Mexico will, if installed, cut down trans- 
portation troubles. If all pending plans 
are carried out, daily capacity of refineries 
will be increased from 149,000 to 191,000 
barrels. 

Even if these plans are accomplished, 
however, Pemex still will have a partly 
obsolescent industry, subject to high costs 
and unable to push exploration of new 
areas on a large scale. 


( Initiative and capital, to produce oil’ 


from new fields independently or semi- 
independently of Pemex, now are being 
sought. The Mexican Government took 
its first step in this direction in July, when 
it asked for bids on the development of a 
potential field in Sinaloa, along the Gulf 
of Lower California. 
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Under this new policy, ownership of 
subsoil rights—the crucial issue in the 
1938 expropriations—will continue to be 
vested in the Mexican Government. And 
the Government will receive, as a royalty, 
12% per cent of the oil produced during 
the 30-year life of any agreement that 
is made. 

Outside capital can participate only 
through mixed corporations, in which the 
Mexican Government is to own a majority 
of the stock. 

Some U.S. companies are believed to 
be resigned to doing business on this 
minority basis, for the heavy drain on 
U.S. oil resources during the war has 
whetted their appetites for Mexican sup- 
plies. Several companies are engaged, 
quietly, in individual negotiations with 
the Mexican Government. Sinclair, first 
U.S. company to settle with Mexico for 
expropriated properties, was the first to 
show interest. Socony-Vacuum, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, the 
Texas Company and possibly others are 
investigating. 

If they are able to come to terms with 
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the Mexican Government, the companies 
propose to establish and finance special 
subsidiaries. These, in turn, will furnish 
funds and own the stock in mixed cor- 
porations to be formed with the Mexican 
Government. 

Exact amount of the royalties that must 
be paid to the Mexican Government is 
one subject of negotiations. 

Argentina, which does not produce 
enough petroleum for its own needs, also 
is reported to be negotiating. A joint 
Argentine-Pemex venture, under which 
Argentina would get Mexican oil prod- 
ucts, is a possibility. 

While some other aspects of the situa- 
tion are distasteful to U.S. interests, 
their biggest worry is labor. Pemex has 
failed to solve this problem, which it 
inherited from the private operators. The 
union now is stronger than ever and can 
be expected to move in on any new 
projects that are set up. 

U.S. capital may decide to take the 
labor risk in order to get access to Mexi- 
can oil deposits, but it will take that risk 
only with extreme misgivings. 
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BRITAIN, U. S. HEADING 
FOR TRADE SHOWDOWN 


Washington is irked by London’s 
tendency to monopolize commerce 


with Empire through bulk buying 


Reported from LONDON 
and WASHINGTON 


A clash between colonial policies 
of the British Government and the “free 
trade” policies of the U.S. is expected 
in the near future. 

Britain tends to monopolize trade 
in many Empire commodities through 
exclusive buying for long periods at 
bargain prices, or through offering tariff 
concessions. The U. S. hopes to break up 
this tight system and allow all traders 
to compete on equal terms. Conflicting 
policies of the two countries will high- 
light the conference on_ international 
trade starting next month in London. 

British colonies and dominions already 

are asking what position Britain will take 
on these matters. It is fairly clear that 
Britain will place her own interpretation 
on the U.S. trade proposals that she has 
agreed to support. This interpretation 
would allow continuation of economic 
policies now embarked upon in the Em- 
pire. 
@ British goals. Principal objectives of 
the Colonial Office in London are based 
upon the fact that many of the colonies 
and dominions are, in greater or less de- 
gree, dependent on producing and selling 
a few major products, such as cocoa in 
West Africa, bananas in Jamaica and 
meat and dairy products in Australia. 

The Colonial Office, therefore, seeks to 
improve economic conditions by provid- 
ing stable prices and a guaranteed mar- 
ket for these commodities. With such 
assurances, the colonial producers can 
plan production well ahead. 

Britain benefits, too, by making long- 

term contracts with these colonial produc- 
ers, assuring herself of adequate supplies 
at favorable prices. 
@ The U.S. objects that these arrange- 
ments are bilateral in character. Outside 
countries are excluded from dealing with 
the colonies in these commodities for long 
periods, usually four years. 

For example, if the U.S. is to buy all 
the cocoa or tea she needs, she must now 
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WEST AFRICAN COCOA 
United Kingdom handles the sales 


go to Britain to buy it. U.S. importers 
cannot buy directly from Empire pro- 
ducers. 

Prices in free markets are influenced by 
prices paid by Britain to her colonies in 
cases where they produce a major share 
of the world’s supply. : 

This bulk purchasing of the British is 
another name for state trading. The U. S. 
proposals for international trade do not 
prohibit state trading as such unless con- 
tracts made are not in accordance with 
“commercial practices.” 

This vague term is bound to be the 
root of much difficulty. The British, as in 
the recent case of the wheat agreement 
with Canada, say that these are commer- 
cial deals and cannot be regarded as trade 
discrimination. The U.S. State Depart- 
ment regards them as discriminatory 
since below-market prices are offered and 
often all other buyers are excluded. 
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George Hall, Colonial Secretary for 
Britain, has stated that “these bulk pur- 
chasing arrangements do not contravene 
our existing international obligations.” 
@ Empire preferences have been in ef- 
fect in Britain since the early 30s. 
They are preferential tariffs accorded 
by Britain to various commodities, such 
as sugar and tobacco, produced in the 
Empire. 

These preferences, too, are considered 
to be contrary to the U.S. proposals, 
which advocate reduction of all tariffs. 

The British already have given assur- 
ances to their Empire that these prefer- 
ences will not be abandoned unless other 
countries, meaning the U. S., make tariff 
concessions of equal worth. 

@ Long-range policies of Britain’s Colo- 
nial Office can be illustrated by several 
examples: 

Cocoa. In the autumn of 1944, the 
Colonial Office proposed a marketing plan 
for West African cocoa. Under this ar- 
rangement, a Government agency will 
buy all the cocoa in British West Africa, 
prescribe fixed prices to be paid to pro- 
ducers and be responsible for the sale of 
the cocoa. This is to be permanent. The 
general idea is to shield native producers 
from fluctuating prices for cocoa on the 
world market. 

The great bulk of the world’s cocoa is 
produced in British West Africa. There- 
fore, the British, using this plan, could 
dominate the world market for cocoa and 
sell at whatever prices they liked and to 
whomever they liked. 

The U.S. cannot do without West 
African cocoa. 

Despite sharp objections by the U. S. 
State Department, the Colonial Office in- 
tends to go ahead with this plan. 

Wheat. Britain also contracted in July 
to take the bulk of the exportable wheat 
produced by Canada for the next four 
years at below-market prices. The U. S. 
objection to this deal also was rejected. 

British contracts also cover, among 
other things, all the exportable meat and 
dairy products of Australia and New Zea- 
land, all the exportable tea and sugar in 
the Empire and all the sisal in British East 
Africa. Most of these are long-term con- 
tracts, tying up a considerable portion of 
the Empire's trade with Britain. 

@ Prospect is that there are going to 
be serious troubles when U. S. and Brit- 
ish officials attempt to bridge the gulf 
separating the two interpretations of the 
U.S. trade proposals. This attempt is 
likely to be made at the conference on 
internation] trade, opening October 15 in 
London, which 18 countries are to attend. 
The Empire will not give up its prefer- 
ential svstem easily. That much is certain. 
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RUSSIA ON SIDELINES 
IN CHINA’S CIVIL WAR 


Soviet Union giving advice but no 
active aid to Communists. Moscow 
likely to gain regardless of outcome 


Reported 


from 


SHANGHAI, 


NANKING and WASHINGTON 


Russia now is playing a waiting 
game in China’s undeclared civil war. 

While General of. the Army 
George C. Marshall, President Truman’s 
special envoy, acts as mediator in one 
more effort to achieve peace between 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Nation- 
alists and the Chinese Communists, Rus- 
sian policy—outwardly—is to keep hands 
off China. 

Moscow has made no secret of 
her sympathy with the Chinese Com- 
munists. War supplies taken from the 
Japanese by the Russians have aided in 
arming the Chinese Red Army. The 
Moscow press and radio have assailed 
American policies and actions in China 
as one-sided intervention on behalf of 
the Nationalists. 

Pending a clear-cut military de- 
cision, however, the Russians are sitting 
on the sidelines, providing moral support 
and political and military advice, but not 
otherwise actively participating in the 
struggle. 

Russia’s hopes are pinned on these 

possibilities: (1) a Communist victory; 
(2) that repercussions of Nationalist vic- 
tories aided by surplus arms from Amer- 
ica will drive China’s Communists into 
the Soviet Union’s waiting arms, or (3) 
a final break between the Nationalists and 
Communists that will result in establish- 
ment of a Communist state in Northern 
China. 
@ Soviet Russia’s ties with-the Chinese 
Communists are chiefly through educa- 
tion in Moscow of the men who domi- 
nate the Yenan Reds. 

General Chou En-lai, No. 2 Chinese 


Communist and top negotiator with Gen- © 


eral Marshall and Generalissimo Chiang, 
has made two visits to Moscow and, in 
Paris in 1922, helped organize the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. 

Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the all- 
powerful Central Committee in Yenan, 
has been a Communist since 1921, and 


led the Chinese Reds when they belonged 
to the Comintern and took their orders 
directly from Generalissimo Stalin. 

A new and important link with Mos- 
cow is seen in the return to China of 
Li Li-san, former chairman of the Central 
Committee, who broke with the organi- 
zation 15 years ago and went to Moscow. 
Now he has been reinstated to member- 
ship in the Central Committee in Yenan. 

Rank-and-file supporters of China’s 
Reds, the peasants, know little and care 
little about Russia. Soviet propaganda has 
been intensive, particularly attacking the 
United States for supplying planes and 
arms to the Nationalists, but filling of his 
often-empty stomach continues to be the 
peasant’s main concern. 

While American arms have assisted the 
Nationalist armies, Japanese arms have 
helped the Chinese Communists’ con- 
tinued resistance to Chiang’s forces. 











When the Japanese surrendered in North 
China a year ago, the Soviet forces turned 
captured arms over to the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Since then, Russia has done little more 
to assist the Chinese Communists. The 
Nationalists have made frequent charges 
that Russian arms are reaching the Chi- 
nese Reds, but neutral observers find no 
evidence to support the charges. 

Although physical liaison between Rus- 

sian and Chinese Communists is limited, 
there is continuous contact by radio, and 
the Yenan radio echoes Moscow’s attacks 
on the U.S. role in the Far East. 
@ The future. China's Communist lead- 
ers have countered the series of recent 
Nationalist military victories by threats 
to set up an independent state in North- 
erm Manchuria, adjoining the Siberian 
border. Such a Communist state would 
inevitably drift into the Russian sphere, 
following the pattern set by the Soviet- 
sponsored Mongolian People’s Republic, 
formerly Outer Mongolia. 

While the U.S. makes one more at- 
tempt to achieve peace between Chiang’s 
Kuomintang and the Communists and to 
assist in welding a strong central and 
democratic government, Soviet Russia is 
to sit tight and await developments. 

If General Marshall's efforts are suc- 
cessful—after several failures because of 
truce terms broken by both Nationalists 
and Communists—Russia stands to exer- 
cise, indirectly through Chinese Com- 
munists, a strong influence on a coalition 
government of China. If there is a final 
failure, Russia stands to benefit from the 
chaos into which China will fall. 
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STALIN’S PHOTO IN A PRINT SHOP IN RED CHINA 
Watchful waiting is the Kremlin’s policy south of Siberia 
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WORLD COMMERCE STILL CLOGGED 
BY GOVERNMENTAL RESTRICTIONS 


Year of peace brings only limited 
improvement. Western Hemisphere 
offers a freer field than Europe 


Reported from WASHINGTON, 
LONDON and BERLIN 


Businessmen eager to sell and 
buy in the many markets of the world 
still are finding their operations hedged 
and complicated by red tape, restrictions 
and controls. 

Despite more than a year of 
peace, this situation has shown only 
limited improvement even under pres- 
sure of a big boom in the export and 
import business. 

Specialists in international commerce 

are of the opinion that the bulk of exist- 
ing controls are on the way out, except 
in authoritarian nations. But traders, 
meanwhile, cannot ignore the fact that 
these restrictions of war-born origin re- 
main on the books and are a factor in the 
flow of trade between virtually all coun- 
tries of the world. 
@ Regulations now effective in many 
nations stem mainly from some form of 
economic necessity, from political consid- 
erations or from requirements of mili- 
tary security. 

Most countries today require import 
permits, many require export permits and 
some require both. Quota-fixing for in- 
coming and outgoing trade is another 
practice. Control of monetary exchange 
is an even more common device. 

So widespread are these and other 
controls that now only 2 of the 15 biggest 
customers for U.S. goods in prewar days 
have no barriers to the flow of imports. 
The two customers are Argentina and the 
Union of South Africa. All the other big 
purchasers maintain some types of re- 
strictions, even Cuba, the Philippines and 
Mexico. Moreover, in a transaction with 
any of these old customers, big or little, 
the U.S. businessman must abide by the 
regulations that the U.S. itself still has 
in force. 

@ Doing business under such circum- 
stances makes a certain amount of waste 
motion almost inescapable. Thus, a U. S. 
dealer receives an order for, say, fountain 
pens from Italy. He is able to obtain the 
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merchandise, despite a heavy demand in 
the U.S. domestic market for the same 
goods. 

Meanwhile, he has checked and found 
that fountain pens are not on the list of 
export items that require a special license. 
The U.S. freed about 80 per cent of its 
export items from this licensing a year 
ago. Goods still on the list are scarce com- 
modities, like building materials, steel, 
leather, tractors and some chemical prod- 
ucts. If the order from Italy had been 
for any of these items, the exporter would 
have had to obtain an individual license 
from the United States Commerce De- 
partment. 

Another check must be made before 
the dealer can fill out the regular ship- 
pers export declaration, which contains 


a 





U.S. CARS ARE LOADED FOR SHIPMENT TO PARIS 





the price information required by customs 
authorities. Regulations of the Office of 
Price Administration extend to all U.S. 
exports of items that have not been de- 
controlled, so the shipper can get into 
trouble by having the export declaration 
show higher prices than allowed. But the 
check removes this worry by revealing 
that the Office of Price Administration 
suspended price controls on fountain 
pens on September 11. 

So the fountain pens finally are sent 
on their way to Italy. 

This is only one side of the transaction. 

Before the order ever was placed, the 
purchaser in Italy had to obtain from his 
Government a permit to import the foun- 
tain pens, then go to the Government 
bank to get the U.S. dollars to pay for 
the order. 
@ The conditions that the American 
trader had to observe in this hypothetical 
transaction would apply to his dealings 
with merchants in other countries, but 
in each of those countries he would find 
varying sets of local rules that must 
be considered. Briefly, this is the situa- 
tion: 
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Permits for both imports and exports are required by many countries 



































Former enemy nations. Germany and 
Japan, the biggest partners in the Axis, 
are subject to military control, and no 
direct private transactions are allowed. 
The U.S. Commercial Company, a Gov- 
ernment agency, handles the sale of all 
exports from Japan and the U.S. zone 
of Germany. Imports are limited at pres- 
ent to essentials, like food and medicines. 
Military authorities now are taking steps 
to increase the interest of U.S. business- 
men in the production becoming avail- 
able in the U. S. zone of Germany and in 
Japan, because trade will stimulate re- 
covery. Trade with the British and 
French zones is subject to the regulations 
of those two powers, and there is no 
trade with the Russian zone. 

In Austria, private trade may be car- 
ried on, subject to decisions of the Allied 
Council and Austrian exchange regula- 
tions. To sell to Finland, an entry permit 
first must be obtained for the goods, and 
this carries the right to the necessary 
monetary exchange. All exports to Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria require a U.S. li- 
cense, and both nations have in effect 
import licensing and exchange controls. 

United Kingdom, leading customer for 
U.S. goods in prewar days, requires 
import permits for most articles and a 
special exchange license from the Control 
Office. Exports, however, are being en- 
couraged in every way, even at the ex- 
pense of the home market. 

Russia. All international trade is a 
Government monopoly. With very few ex- 
ceptions, a U.S. businessman’s entire 
dealings would be with the Soviet trade 
agency in this country. There are no indi- 
cations of an increase of Russian products 
becoming available for sale in the United 
States. 


Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia have 


nationalized their systems of export trade’ 


and require import permits. The econo- 
mies of all countries behind the “Iron Cur- 
tain” have been so integrated with 
Russia's that any surplus they produce is 
earmarked for the Soviet Union, a condi- 
tion that leaves them so short of dollar 
exchange that general trade with the U. S. 
is curtailed even beyond statutory re- 
strictions. 

Elsewhere in Europe, the general pat- 
tern is the familiar one of import licens- 
ing, exchange controls and embargoes on 
export of scarce commodities. The only 
nation involving additional red tape for 
the U. S. businessman is Switzerland. All 
exports destined for that country first 
must be cleared with the Foreign Funds 
Control Section of the United States 
Treasury. 

Western Hemisphere countries offer a 
relatively freer field than the Old World. 
A number have no import licensing or 
exchange controls. Others require import 
permits for only a small number of items. 
In Brazil, for example, they are necessary 
only for rubber goods; in Uruguay, for 
luxuries and nonessentials; in the Domini- 
can Republic, for cotton and rayon tex- 
tiles, motor vehicles and tires. As far as 
exports are concerned, only things in short 
supply are restricted. Where exchange 
controls exist, they generally are flexible 
and accommodating. 

Africa. The British, French, Belgian, 
Spanish and Portuguese possessions all 
use the system of import licenses, and 
exchange control. In addition, Portugal 
is not likely to license the import of any 
U.S. goods similar to those that Portugal 
herself produces and can supply her colo- 
nies. Egypt also insists on import permits 


and confiscates any shipments that arrive 
unlicensed. Next to the Union of South 
Africa, the freest trade area in Africa 
is Liberia. The little Republic has 
no exchange controls and no restric- 
tions on imports, except for arms and 
ammunition. 

Asia and the Pacific. China, the eighth 
largest customer for U.S. goods before 
the war, is showing a tendency to semi- 
nationalize her big trading combines. 
She requires import permits for certain 
goods and authorizes exchange only 
for commodities considered: essential. 
China's gyrating currency, the tur- 
moil of civil war and. disrupted in- 
ternal transportation impose additional 
controls of a nonstatutory nature on the 
free flow of trade. 

Australia and India both are limiting 

imports by quota systems. In New Zea- 
land, Ceylon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Leb- 
anon, Palestine and Turkey the import- 
licensing method is again encountered, 
and Palestine will seize consignments that 
arrive without a permit. Korea, although 
not considered an enemy country, is 
under military occupation, and trade with 
her still is subject to the same provisions 
that apply to Japan. 
@ These world-wide controls, so burden- 
some to international traders, can be ex- 
pected to ease, but they will not be 
entirely eliminated for some time to 
come. One big reason is that nations 
are going to continue ,to ban or ration 
the export of goods in short supply at 
home until the scarcities have been over- 
come. The second big reason is that, 
until trade balances improve for many 
nations, they are going to regulate the 
expenditure of their available supply of 
monetary exchange. 





WORKERS TRANSFER GOODS FROM DOCK TO SHIP AT NEW YORK 
Complete elimination of controls cannot be expected in the near future 
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KEY TO THE NEAR EAST 


Two hundred miles of waterway, linking the Black Sea to the Medi- 
terranean and dividing Europe from Asia, are the stake in a struggle that 
has set Russia against Turkey, the United States and Britain. 

Russia seeks to share with Turkey control of the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Bosporus. Shipping and defense in the Straits are reg- 
ulated by the 1936 Montreux Convention signed by ten nations, but Russia 
now wants to negotiate the new rules directly with Turkey, with Romania 
and Bulgaria as the only other signers. The Turks, seeing a direct threat 
to their independence, insist, with U.S. and British support, that all inter- 
ested nations must take part in the negotiations, within the framework of 
the United Nations. The U. S. wants to participate. 

American officials believe that if the Russians fulfill their ambition, which 
dates from the days of Peter the Great, Soviet domination of the entire Mid- 
dle East surely would follow. Moscow sees control of the Straits as a de- 
fense necessity. The determination of both sides in the controversy holds 
prospects of a major clash of interests. 


Copyright, 1946, by World Report 
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(The Potsdam Agreement, which 
the Allies signed Aug. 2, 1945, in 
the flush of victory, has become one 
of the most controversial documents 
in history. High officials of the United 
States and Russia accuse each other 
of evading and violating the Agree- 
ment. There is sharp dispute over 
the meaning of certain provisions. 
The controversy threatens to grow. 

(It has become important to know 
what the Potsdam Agreement con- 
tains. Herewith WORLD REPORT 
presents a summary and analysis of 
the document which the Allies hoped 
would be the charter for governing 
Germany.) 


HE POTSDAM AGREEMENT was the 

first basic understanding reached 
by the Big Three—the United States, 
Russia and Great Britain—after the end 
of the war in Europe. It was intended 
to be the cornerstone of a permanent 
peace in Europe. 

As such, the Agreement covered half 
a dozen urgent problems, but especially 
emphasized the control of conquered 
Germany. The document laid down the 
rules under which the Allies would 
govern the Reich until a new Germany, 
capable of governing itself, could arise. 

At Potsdam, the meeting of the 
heads of state of the Big Three was a 
logical sequence to earlier meetings at 
Yalta and Tehran, where the strategy 
of the war was agreed upon and the 
shape of the peace at least indicated. 
At the earlier conferences, President 
Roosevelt represented the U.S.; Mar- 
shal Stalin, Russia, and Prime Minister 
Churchill, Great Britain. At Potsdam, 
President Truman spoke for the United 
States and Prime Minister Attlee, in 
the latter half of the meeting, for 
Britain. This was the first meeting be- 
tween Stalin and Truman, and so far 
the only one. 

The Big Three met at Potsdam, a 
suburb of Berlin, on July 17, 1945, in 
an atmosphere of great harmony. There 
was a unanimous conviction that Ger- 
many never again should be allowed to 
acquire either the tools or the will to 
wage war. There was a hope that the 
Allies would be able to transform a 
defeated Germany into a democracy, 


independent and peaceful. The only 
question was how to do it. 

Russia, it was assumed, would insist 
on stripping Germany of all industry. 
The British and Americans wavered 
between a hard peace, avhich would 
leave Germany industrially weak, and a 
softer peace which might permit grad- 
ual recovery under Allied control. But 
the immediate problem, it seemed to 
the U.S. representatives at Potsdam, 
was to come up with a plan that Russia 
would accept. 

The framework for control of Ger- 
many, in any event, had been fashioned 
months before, at Yalta. There, the 
Big Three had determined how large 
Germany was to be, how many people 
it would have to include, the approxi- 
mate size and kind of reparations, and 
the division of the country into zones 
for military occupation. The statesmen 
at Potsdam could draft plans for gov- 
erning Germany only within the limi- 
tations laid down by the statesmen at 
Yalta. Some of these limitations, it is 
now apparent, were crucial. 


THE POLICIES SETTLED 


The document now known as the 
Potsdam Agreement emerged from the 
Conference on Aug. 2, 1945. It an- 
nounced that Messrs. Truman, Stalin, 
Churchill and Attlee, together with 
their Foreign Ministers, had reached 
agreement on the political and eco- 
nomic policies which the Allies would 
follow in Germany during the period 
of Allied control. These are the major 
points: 

An Allied Control Council, composed 
of the military commanders of the four 
zones of occupation, is to rule Germany 


until a peace can be negotiated with 


a responsible government. 

First task of the Control Council is 
to complete the disarmament and de- 
militarization of Germany. This means 
demobilizing and abolishing all German 
armed forces and affiliated organiza- 
tions, especially the General Staff and 
the Nazi Party. it involves destroying 
all arms and implements of war and 
the means for producing them. 

A policy of thorough denazification 
is to follow disarmament. Discrimina- 
tory laws and courts established by the 


Nazis are to be abolished, war criminals 
tried, and influential Nazis, or any other 
persons dangerous to the Allied occu- 
pation, interned. Nazi doctrines are to 
be eliminated from German schools, 
press and radio, and democratic ideas 
substituted. 

Once demilitarization and denazifi- 
cation are well under way, the Control 
Council is to move toward political 


decentralization of the German Gov- 


ernment and the development of local 
responsibility. Self-government in local 
communities, by Germans freely elect- 
ed on a democratic basis, is to be 
encouraged. And while for the time 
being no central government is to be 
established, enough central agencies 
are to be set up under the Control 
Council to administer Germany as an 
economic unit. 

The German economy, as a matter 
of Allied policy, is to undergo drastic 
change. All industries and facilities de- 
voted solely to production for war, 
including aircraft factories and ship- 
yards, are to be destroyed or removed. 
Other industries and facilities necessary 
in peace but potentially useful in war, 
are to be rigidly controlled and restrict- 
ed to Germany's peace time needs as 
defined by the Allies. 

One purpose of Allied controls is to 
make sure that German production is 
adequate to provide the essential goods 
and services required by the occupying 
forces, displaced persons, and the Ger- 
man people themselves. For this reason, 
the Control Council is to assure equi- 
table distribution of goods between the 
four zones, and so reduce the need for 
imports. 

The intent of the Allies is to give 
Germany a standard of living adequate 
for health, but in no event higher than 
the standard found in the adjoining 
countries which the Nazis overran. 
Reparations should not be so extensive 
as to reduce the German standard of 
living below this minimum. 

Since Germany will require imports 
in order to live, reparations removals 
must leave enough capacity in Ger- 
many to produce the exports with 
which to pay for essential imports. 

The policy on German reparations, 
insofar as it was spelled out at Potsdam, 
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Basic Allied Policy for Governing Germany: 
Its Provisions, Contradictions and Prospects 


specifies that reparations are to be taken 
in the form of industrial plant and 
equipment declared in excess of Ger- 
manys peacetime needs. Russia is au- 
thorized to take reparations from her 
own zone, both for herself and for 
Poland, and, in addition, is promised 
25 per cent of the industrial reparations 
found to be available in the Western 
zones. In return for 15 of this 25 per 
cent, Russia is to give the Western 
zones an equivalent value in food and 
raw materials. 

In addition, German assets found 
outside of Germany are to be available 
as reparations. Assets in Eastern Eu- 
rope go to Russia, those in Western 
Europe to the Western Allies. 


CONTRADICTIONS APPEAR 


Today, these Allied purposes look 
more difficult than they did a year ago. 
The reason lies only partly in the fact 
that the Big Three no longer agree as 
readily as they did at Potsdam. It also 
is true that the Potsdam Agreement 
lays down several conditions and pol- 
icies which are difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to reconcile with each other. 

Potsdam, sired by Yalta, assumes 
that a Germany reduced 25 per cent in 
size, yet with an increased population, 
would be able to achieve self-suffi- 
ciency and enough prosperity to make 
democracy grow in a land where its 
roots have always been very shallow. 

A difficulty is that this reduction in 
area cuts heavily into a German ca- 
pacity to feed herself that was never, 
even in most prosperous times, ade- 
quate for self-sufficiency. Before the 
war Germany strenuously sought self- 
sufficiency, but, even so, still had to 
import 15 per cent of her foodstuffs. 
From this reduced area, moreover, 
postwar Germany is expected to feed 
her prewar population and in addition 
feed several million Germans shipped 
back into the Reich from the surround- 
ing countries. 

The only way Germany can feed this 
increased population is by importing 


the food from abroad. These imports 


would have to be paid for with exports 
of goods and services, since Germany 
has no gold or other assets remaining 
as a means of payment. The surplus of 


exports, presumably, is to come from 
the output of German industry. 

But German industry, under the pro- 
visions of the Potsdam Agreement, is 
being reduced by about half, and cer- 
tain industries are to be abolished com- 
pletely. Can the remaining industrial 
capacity produce enough for Germany’s 
domestic needs and still leave a sur- 
plus for exports? 

What postwar Germany is to export 
will not be the heavy machinery, steel 
and chemicals of prewar days. Now 
reliance is to be placed on consumer 
goods, notably textiles. German cloths 
are to compete in world markets, two 
or three years hence, with British, 
French, Czechoslovakian and American 
products. A drive for German textile 
exports is thus to collide with a similar 
drive from other countries, notably 
Britain. In this competition, the pros- 
pects for Germany, still under Allied 
control, do not appear very bright. 

The Potsdam-Yalta decision to im- 
pose reparations by removing industrial 
plant is generally approved as wiser 
than the decision after World War I 
to exact payment in cash, a method 
which turned out to be expensive for 
the U.S. But another Potsdam decision 
on reparations promises to undo the 
good effect of the first decision. For the 
Agreement specifies that, for purposes 
of reparations, Germany is divided into 
two parts, one Russian, and one west- 
em. Russia may remove what she 
wishes from her own zone, and in 
addition may claim 25 per cent from 
the Western zones. The effect of this 
is to divide Germany both economically 
and politically, pitting East against 
West, and all but cancelling the Pots- 
dam injunction to treat Germany as a 
single economic unit. 

Even after reparations, Potsdam de- 
crees, there shall be enough industry 
and agriculture in Germany to produce 
for the occupying forces, displaced per- 
sons, and the Germans themselves on 
a 1932 standard of living. Apart from 
the question of physical feasibility, 
there is the question of political and 
psychological feasibility. Americans 
who have been in Germany now ask, 
as some did at the time of Potsdam, 
whether any vigorous people can be 


expected to accept docilely the lowest 
standard of living they have known in 
recent years. And, since the 1932 stand- 
ards coincided with the rise of Hitler 
to power, it is questioned whether the 
Allies can expect democracy to grow 
in such an environment. 

The Potsdam policies to treat Ger- 
many as a single economic unit, to 
achieve a balance among the zones, 
and to give uniform treatment to the 
population are to be accomplished de- 
spite a Potsdam-Yalta determination to 
divide the country into four separate 
zones of occupation. Militarily, there 
seemed to be no other way for the 
armies of four nations to occupy one 
country. The effect, however, has been 
to accentuate the differences between 
the zones, and to make uniform treat- 
ment all but impossible. 


EFFECTS ON EUROPE 


The consequences of Potsdam for 
Germany, however, seem to many of 
less importance than the consequences 
for Europe. The reparations provisions 
of Potsdam operate on the theory that 
excess industrial plants can be shifted 
to Germanys neighbors, her former 
victims, without serious economic loss 
to Europe. A new pattern of industry 
and commerce is called for. 

Normally, to achieve such a new pat- 
tern requires a generation or more. 
Europe now is asked to do the job in 
two or three years, and at a time when 
the Continent’s resources of men, 
money and materials are dangerously 
depleted. Many economists doubt that 
the job can or should be done at all, 
in view of the successful economic re- 
lationships built up in prewar Europe. 
Others agree with the objective, but 
foresee many years of depression not 
only in Germany, but throughout 
Europe. 

These are some of the difficulties and 
contradictions which were present in 
the Potsdam Agreement at the time it 
was drawn up. Since that time, the 
failure of the Allied Control Council to 
govern Germany as an economic unit, 
or to offer uniform treatment through- 
out the four zones, has made much of 
the Agreement a dead letter. 

Now, the economic merger of the 
British and U.S. zones, and the Amer- 
ican threat to go ahead without Soviet 
participation if necessary, raise the 
question whether any provisions of the 
Potsdam Agreement are to survive ex- 
cept as an occasion for controversy 
between West and East. 
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MACHINE TOOLS FIND 
READY WORLD MARKET 


Products of U.S. manufacturers 
are in especially strong demand 
as nations rebuild their industries 


The world rebuilding from war 
is providing an important new market 
for U.S. machine tools. Customers over- 
seas may solve, in large part, the prob- 
lem of surplus production that confronted 
machine-tool makers when war indus- 
tries closed down in America a year ago. 

U.S. manufacturers made more 
tools in three war years than they did 
in the 20 preceding years. As a result, 
there now is plenty of equipment for 
plants in America and a surplus capacity 
to make tools for export. 

Machine-tool builders look ahead to 
several years of record peacetime pro- 
duction, based to an important extent 
on exports. Business is expected to be 
100 per cent better than it was in 
good years before the war. 

As a barometer of business conditions, 
machine-tool manufacturers are the first 
to feel the industrial cutback of depression 
and the expansion that comes with pros- 





perity. They were first to start producing 
for war and the first to reconvert. Thus, 
the machine-tool situation shows what is 
ahead for other industries, once they 
relieve the shortages at home built up 
during the war. 

@ The demand for machine tools comes 
from every country where industry is 
being rebuilt, expanded or developed for 
the first time. Machine tools are the basic 
cutting implements that are needed for 
drilling, grinding, boring and shaping the 
metal that is used in almost every indus- 
trial operation. 

Russia is expected to be the best 
customer for machine tools in the world. 
Under the Five Year Plan to reconstruct 
factories damaged by war, to enlarge 
existing plants and to build many new 
industries, Russia is expected to be in the 
market for as much as 120 million dollars 
worth of machine tools a year. 

A good customer for U.S. machine 


BUYERS INSPECT AMERICAN DRILL PRESSES 
Builders expect several years of record peacetime output 
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tools since 1932, when it bought almost 
half of America’s 22 million dollar out- 
put, the Soviet Union is buying about 50 
million dollars worth of tools from the 
U.S. this year. In 1944, Russian orders 
for tools under Lend-Lease amounted to 
120 million dollars. 

France and other European countries 
rebuilding war-damaged plants and re- 
placing old equipment also will be in 
the market for several years. France plans 
to replace 265,000 tools and is buying 
125,000 from U. S., Britain and Sweden. 

Latin America, pushing industrial de- 
velopment, now is to buy 75 per cent of 
its machine-tool requirements from the 
U.S. The business will amount to about 
15 million dollars a year. Before the war, 
Latin America bought chiefly from Ger- 
many and Britain. 

Asia, also building new industry, is 
another market for U.S. toolmakers. If 
China's plans to build manufacturing 
plants go through, it will mean a long- 
term market for American machinery. 
In India, Australia, New Zealand and 
Empire countries in other parts of the 
world, U.S. producers are to encounter 
stiff British competition as long as prefer- 
ential arrangements in trade prevail. 

Other countries, like Britain, that make 

machine tools themselves also will be 
buying the American products. There is 
not the demand for high-capacity tools 
in any other country that there is in the 
mass-production industries in the U.S. 
So no other country can afford to under- 
take building the few it may require. 
@ U.S. output is leveling off 75 per cent 
below the wartime peak of $1,322,- 
000,000 of 1942. Between 20 and 30 
million dollars worth of machine tools 
are being produced each month. The 
backlog of orders is down to six months, 
only a month more than the normal 
carryover. Output for the year is expected 
to amount to 365 million dollars. That 
compares with the annual average of 98 
million dollars before the war. 

Exports, which were about 12 per cent 
of production before the war, are the key 
to continuing prosperity of toolmakers. 
Producers count on shipping at least 25 
per cent of their output overseas. Ship- 
ments abroad now are running about 10 
million dollars a month. 

Competition for world markets is to 
come largely from Great Britain, Sweden 
and Switzerland, the only other countries 
now making machine tools for export. 

None of these countries can match the 
volume or variety of U.S. machine tools, 
however, As a consequence, the American 
industry is counting on a_ reasonably 
steady market for its products for several 
years to come. 
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AIRING of charges and countercharges by governments 
of the world is given full play around the horseshoe table 


a 
of the U.N. Security Council. Here Ukrainian and Greek 
spokesmen are making accusations and delivering rebuttals. 


A DAY WITH THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


HE SECURITY COUNCIL of the United Nations, now 

in daily weekday sessions at Lake Success, N. Y., is an 
international forum that serves as a sounding board for 
the world’s major complaints. 

The 11-member Security Council functions continuously 
—in contrast to the Assembly, which meets only periodi- 
cally—on the assumption that it should be readily available 
to hear and take action on any threats to world peace 
and security. 

The Council is composed of five permanent members— 
the United States, Soviet Russia, Great Britain, France and 
China—and six temporary members, at present Australia, 
Brazil, Egypt, Mexico, Poland and the Netherlands. 

In Council meetings, there have been many speeches, 


flurries of debate, inquiries and resolutions, but little action. 
All this has given the Council the character of an inter- 
national debating organization, with top-flight diplomats 
presenting the viewpoint of their countries on the pros 
and cons of controversies involving various nations. 

Russia’s actions in Iran, Poland’s charges against Spain, 
presence of British and French troops in Syria and Lebanon, 
British troops in Greece, British troops in Indonesia, quali- 
fications of nations seeking membership in the United Na- 
tions, and Ukrainian charges of Greek trouble making on 
the Albanian border have been thoroughly, often heatedly, 
aired. 

Here you see how the delegates and their audiences appear 
to cameramen during a day at Council meetings. 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL of the United Nations, Trygve Lie FOUR vote “Yes” during recent balloting on United Na- 
discusses a point with the Polish delegate, Oscar Lange. tion memberships. Pictured from left to right are Oscar 
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COMPARING notes on a point affecting Iceland are Thor 
Thors, Minister to the United States, and Eisger Eisgerson. 
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HALFWAY around the world came these Mongolian delee REPRESENTATIVES from the four corners of the earth 
gates to hear their plea for membership to the U.N. rejected. gather before the Security Council to attend the almost con- 
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Lange of Poland, Andrei A. Gromyko of Russia, Sir Alex- United States and Paul Hasluck of Australia. The applica- 
ander Cadogan of Great Britain, Herschel Johnson of the tions of Sweden, Iceland and Afghanistan received approval. 
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Stant processing of international grievances. Problems these Greek, Ukrainian, Albanian and Yugoslav listeners 
pertaining to the Balkans were on the agenda at the time were photographed paying close attention to arguments. 
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A GIRL in the gallery gets on with her knitting. Other spec- _firmative action by the Security Council requires a vote 
tators range from rapt listeners to curiosity seekers. An af- of seven members, including all the Big Five delegates. 
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OBLIGINGLY, Dmitri Z. Manuilsky of TIME OUT for lunch is taken by Dr. Eelco van Kleffens, the Netherlands’ 
the Ukraine furnishes an autograph. delegate to the Council. He is partial to a spot of tea and chocolate bars. 
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CHEERFULNESS is the usual demeanor of Oscar GRIMLY, Russia’s Andrei Gromyko acts as President 
Lange, Polish delegate who is a former American citizen. of the Council, a position rotating every 30 days. 


— | <a 
CONCENTRATING on the business at hand, Her- INFORMALLY, French, American and Soviet transla- 
schel Johnson of the U. S. takes notes during a session. tors confer before the opening of a Council meeting. 


—European oustaais —European 
A CIGARETTE is lighted after lunch by Sir Alexander A CUP of coffee provides the means for Trygve Lie, 
Cadogan of Britain before returning to the Council. Secretary-General of the U.N., to top off lunchen. 
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OR A CENTURY many Slavs have looked 
F to Russia as their protector, but few 
have received more Russian protection 
than a Balkan revolutionary named 
Georgi Dimitrov. Bulgaria's No. 1 Com- 
munist, who leads his country’s Father- 
land Front Government though he holds 
no post in it, owes his life twice to 
Moscow’s help. 

In 1920, Soviet intervention rescued 
Dimitrov from the Romanian secret po- 
lice. In 1934, Joseph Stalin saved Dimi- 
trov from the Nazi Gestapo by conferring 
Soviet citizenship upon him. Today, the 
bushy-browed Bulgar, who has resumed 
citizenship in his native land after a 22- 
year exile, is one of Moscow's most faith- 
ful adherents. 

In more than four decades of revolu- 
tionary activity, Dimitrov has eluded as- 
sassins’ bullets, the police of half a dozen 
countries and the death sentence of two 
Bulgarian courts. On trial for his life in 
Germany in 1933, he goaded Hermann 
Goring, No. 2 Nazi, into hysterical rages 
and boasted to his judges that “for me, 
as a Communist, the highest law is the 
program of the Communist Internation- 


The U.S. and Britain refuse to recog- 
nize Dimitrov’s Government in Bulgaria 
because it does not include certain oppo- 
sition leaders. But the Bulgarian revolu- 
tionary, who has Russia's backing, is 
little concerned. He shrugs his broad 
shoulders and says: “There are no cases 
on record proving it profitable not to 
recognize reality and existing facts .. . 
There is no power which can replace the 
Fatherland Front.” 

Now that a plebiscite has ousted the 
Coburg Monarchy, Dimitrov may be- 
come Bulgaria's first elected President. 

At 64, Dimitrov’s hair, which he wears 
long, is thin and graying, but his heavy 
mustache is still jet black. Twelve years 
of comfortable living in Moscow have 
erased some of the haggard lines that 
marked his face when he was a fugitive 
in the ’20s and 30s. 

In Sofia, the Communist leader lives 
with his youthful second wife and his 9- 
year-old son in a large house surrounded 
by a high palisade. At night, searchlights 
illuminate all the approaches. A body- 
guard accompanies him wherever he goes. 
@ Nazi trial. Dimitrov won world at- 
tention in 1933, when he was arrested in 
Germany and charged with complicity in 
the Reichstag fire. Denied the right to 
choose his own counsel, the Bulgar con- 
ducted his own defense in picturesque 
but fluent German, which he learned dur- 
jing seven months’ imprisonment. 
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SOFIA’S NO. 1 COMMUNIST 
Moscow twice saved his life 


During his trial, Dimitrov never acted 
the accused, always the accuser. Before 
the eight-week session was over, his sharp 
questions and irony had convinced the 
world that the Nazis themselves had set 
the fire as a pretext for terrorism. His 
speeches made the courtroom a forum in 
which he preached communism to the 
whole world. 

When a judge accused him of defend- 
ing communism instead of himself, Dimi- 
trov replied: “That’s what I’m here for.” 
When a witness could not be found, he 
said: “It should be easy to find him in one 
of your concentration camps.” The judges, 
unnerved, threw him out of court again 
and again. But he could not be silenced. 

At the end, the prosecutor was forced 

to ask the court for acquittal. Released by 
the court, Dimitrov was clapped back into 
jail immediately by the Gestapo. When 
Stalin finally obtained his freedom, Gor- 
ings agents placed a time bomb in the 
German-manned plane that carried him 
to Moscow, but a Reichswehr officer re- 
moved the bomb-laden suitcase to save 
the crew, and the plot was thwarted. 
@ Trade unionist. The son of a revolu- 
tionary workman, Dimitrov staged his 
first rebellion at the age of 12. Sent to an 
American mission school to study for 
the ministry, he provoked a quarrel with 
the minister, got himself expelled and 
went to work as a printer in Sofia. At 18, 
he became secretary of the Printers 
Union. 

Dimitrov joined the Tesnyak Party, 
which, like the Bolshevik group in Russia, 






DIMITROV: Return of an Exile 


broke away from the Social Democratic 
Party to conduct the class struggle. In 
1904, at 22, he organized a national 
federation of trade unions, and remained 
its secretary until 1923. 

With a flying squad of propagandists, 
Dimitrov raced to every scene of indus- 
trial unrest to beat the Social Democrats 
and organize Tesnyak-led unions. Be- 
tween 1908 and 1912, he personally took 
part in 680 strikes. A Socialist finally 
complained: “Whenever a strike is de- 
clared anywhere, Dimitrov inevitably 
turns up.” 

In 1913, after reaching the required 

age of 30, Dimitrov was elected to the 
National Assembly. He retained his seat 
for 10 years, but spent most of the last 
five years in jail or underground in oppo- 
sition to what he termed the “imperialist 
war and as a leader of illegal postwar 
strikes. 
@ Revolutionary. In 1920, disguised as 
a fisherman, he set out in a sailboat on 
the Black Sea for Russia to attend the 
Second Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational. Driven ashore in Romania by 
a storm, he was charged with espionage, 
but stern Soviet representations, aided by 
careful bribery, won his release. He 
reached Russia in time for the Third 
Congress in 1921 and was elected to the 
Comintern’s Executive Committee. 

Turmoil gripped Bulgaria after a mili- 
tary coup in June 1923. In September, 
Dimitrov called an armed uprising against 
King Boris. Pitched battles were fought 
with the Army in Northwest Bulgaria, 
and Dimitrov and 1,000 armed workers 
were forced to retreat into Yugoslavia. 

Ten years as Comintern chief in the 
Balkans followed. Then came the Reich- 
stag trial. Dimitrov’s German experience 
convinced him that Communist conflicts 
with Socialist and other liberal parties 
were opening the door to fascism. 

In Moscow in 1934, Dimitrov threw 
his eloquence and the prestige he had 
acquired at the trial into a campaign to 
reverse the Comintern line. He found a 
sympathetic audience in Stalin. The next 
year Dimitrov was elected Secretary- 
General of the Comintern. In a celebrated 
speech, he laid down the new “Popular 
Front” line, and Communist parties the 
world over jumped to make every coali- 
tion they could with other parties oppos- 
ing fascism. 

In 1944, Dimitrov launched a propa- 
ganda campaign to force Bulgaria out of 
the war. When this was achieved, in Sep- 
tember 1944, he drafted plans for a coali- 
tion government, which became the 
Fatherland Front. 












baggage cart in a Paris railroad sta- 
tion but now knows Joseph Stalin well 
enough to impersonate him on the tele- 
phone is today the most effective spokes- 
man for the Soviet viewpoint in the 
United Nations. Dmitri Zakharovich 
Manuilsky (man-you-wilsky), Foreign 
Minister of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, for all the sarcasm he uses 
these days in attacking the Royalist Gov- 
ernment of Greece, is the most popular 
Soviet delegate at Lake Success. 
Manuilsky has a sense of humor—Com- 
munist brand. A questioner at a press 
conference the other day asked him why 
he attacked the Dutch, though the Dutch 
supported the Ukraine's right to state its 
complaints to the Security Council. Man- 
uilsky’s quick reply was: “That support 
is the same kind that a man who is hang- 
ing gets from the rope around his neck.” 
An easy smile, gracious manners, 
twinkling eyes, fluent French and a 
heroic attempt to speak English sharpen 
the contrast between Manuilsky and the 
dour Gromyko, who represents Russia. 
It is obvious that Manuilsky is an Old 
Bolshevik who has been around. He is 
equally at home in a fashionable New 
York bar or sprawled on the floor at a 
studio party in Greenwich Village. 
@ Old Bolshevik. Manuilsky first gained 
international prominence when he 
showed up at San Francisco last year 
representing the Ukraine. His Bohemian 
manners won friends. Since then, the 
Kremlin has used him to carry the ball 
in the rough and tumble of United 
Nations debate. Manuilsky spearheaded 
the Soviet attack on British occupation 
troops in the Netherlands East Indies 





UKRAINE’S FOREIGN MINISTER 


He doesn’t impersonate Stalin now 


MANUILSKY: Soviet Spokesman 


UKRAINIAN who used to push a. 


last winter. Now he is using his many 
abilities to heap scorn on the British and 
the Greek Royalists for their record in 
Greece. 

Though Manuilsky’s world fame is of 

recent origin, the world should have 
known him long ago. For, from 1924 
until its dissolution in 1943, Manuilsky 
was a key member of the Communist 
International, and for many of those 
years was its secretary. He signed the 
decree that liquidated the Comintern. 
In this job, he became the “eyes and 
ears’ of Stalin in Communist parties 
throughout the world. 
@ “The Unemployed.” Manuilsky has 
given a lifetime to communism. Born in 
the Ukraine in 1883, the son of a village 
priest, his first Bolshevik agitation was 
at St. Petersburg University. During the 
Russo-Japanese War he was beaten by 
Cossacks and arrested. In 1906, he was 
ordered deported to Archangel for his 
part in the Kronstadt military uprising, 
but escaped en route in a wicker trunk. 
After hiding out in Kiev for a while, he 
sought safety in Paris. 

A job as a “baggage smasher” in Paris 
soon palled, and Manuilsky made a 
meager living writing items for Russian 
provincial papers. His nickname indi- 
cated his income. Fellow expatriates in 
Paris called him Bezrabotny—The Unem- 
ployed. 

During the first World War, Manuil- 
sky took up the cause of the Mensheviks, 
rivals to Lenin’s Bolsheviks, promoting 
the party in a clandestine anti-Czarist 
newspaper, called Nashe Slovo until po- 
lice action forced him to transfer activ- 
ities to Switzerland. 

After the revolution, Manuilsky did 
not immediately join the Bolsheviks, but, 
by late 1917, he returned to Russia and 
started up the Communist ladder. He 
became a town commissar, then supply 
commissar and represented the Ukraine 
at postwar peace conferences. Later, as 
Ukraine Agriculture Commissar, he be- 
gan purging wealthy peasants. This 
brought him to Stalin’s attention. 

Once noticed, Manuilsky moved up- 
ward in the hierarchy to membership in 
the Communist Central Committee and 
then to his key Comintern job. In 1944, 
he became Foreign Minister of the 
Ukraine, leading its delegation to San 
Francisco, to the United Nations and the 
Paris Conference. In the U. N., Manuil- 
sky is chairman of the Political and 
Security Committee of the Assembly. 

As for his prank of impersonating 
Stalin on the telephone, he doesn't do 
that any more. Stalin thought it was 
undignified. When Manuilsky speaks in 
the U.N. today, the voice is his own 
Ukrainian brogue. But the words are 
those of Stalin. 
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Life Around the World 


Argentines turn prize bulls into ‘pin-ups’ 
at their international livestock exhibition 


BUENOS AIRES 

NCE EACH YEAR, Come war or revolu- 

tion, world events get shoved off the 

front pages of Argentine newspapers. In 

their place is the gaucho version of a 
“pin-up”—a Shorthorn bull. 

This year proved no exception. Only 
this time the Shorthorn shared front-page 
prominence with the other two leading 
nroducers of beef in Argenina, the Aber- 
deen-Angus and Hereford breds. 

This is the time of the Palermo Rural 
Society show—a sort of in- 
ternational county fair in 
metropolitan Buenos Aires. 
To many Argentines, it’s 
the most important week 
of the year. To hungry 
countries, it’s a drool-pro- 
ducing view of one of the 


best-fed nations in the 
world. 
Meat here isn’t just 


something you get in a 
butcher shop. It’s a matter 
of national honor and 
pride. Against the Big 
Three in international poli- 
tics, Argentina may be 
small fry, but in cattle 
breeding she is one of the leaders of the 
world. 

It isn’t only the estanciero, or the cow- 
boy, who realizes it. Businessmen, factory 
workers, taxi drivers, railway engineers, 
Government employes—all identify Ar- 
gentinas prestige with her livestock. The 
tough bargaining between Argentine of- 
ficials and the British trade mission when 
they were trying to agree on a new meat 
contract demonstrated this. 

Argentines are their own best custom- 
ers. They eat more than twice as much 
beef, per capita, as North Americans—con- 
suming an average of 300 pounds a year 
to the Americans’ 130. They also are the 
world’s largest exporters of chilled beef. 

To give you an idea of the importance 
of cattle, the U. S. had at the beginning of 
this year some 80 million head, half of 
which were cows or heifers kept for milk. 
Argentina, with about one tenth of the 
population of the U.S., has 34 million 
head. Of these, only 10 per cent is kept 
for milk. | 

So, this year, when the Thirteenth In- 





stock Show opened at Palermo, the rest 
of Buenos Aires was as dead and deserted 
as a ghost town. Subways, busses, taxis 
and streetcars were packed with people 
heading for Palermo. 

Inside the show grounds near Palermo 
Park, city-bred, sophisticated portenos 
wandered around like small-towners at a 
visiting circus, staring with great fasci- 
nation at the finest livestock in the world. 

Here, the oligarquia, the wealthy land- 
Owners against whom President Peron 
levels his greatest propa- 
gandistic shafts, rubbed 
shoulders with the desca- 
misado’s, the common men 
at whom Peron aims this 
propaganda. 

The Argentine cowboys 
gaped at the overdressed 
ladies of high society and 
they gaped back. It was a 
tossup whether there were 
more carefully cultivated 
pedigrees in the show or 
among the spectators. Ur- 
chins played in the sand 
before the grandstand, and 
diplomats and Government 
officials watched impas- 
sively, but intently, the long parade of 
bulls, sheep, pigs, horses and cows. 

Every newspaper ran pages and pages 
every day about the show. Cabinet min- 
isters counted it an honor to be photo- 
graphed beside a Durham bull. 

A burst of applause and some hushed 
boos heralded the entrance into the prize 
ring of General Perén, escorted by the 
San Martin Grenadiers, riding four 
abreast before and behind the President’s 
open car in their blue, scarlet and gold 
uniforms. 

In what other country in the world does 
the President parade around the show 
ring at an exhibition of Shorthorn bulls, 
Holstein cows, Duroc-Jersey pigs, Perch- 
eron horses and Lincoln sheep? 

The spectators watched the inaugural 
parade of livestock with rapt attention. 
You might have thought this was some 
Kentucky Derby or Army-Navy football 
game. 

Delegations were present from Britain, 
France, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay, 
among others. Britain and France sent 


ternational (and Sixtieth National) Live-~ judges, the Brazilians came to observe 
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and the Chileans and Uruguayans en- 
tered animals in the competition. In fact, 
the Uruguayans carried off many of the 
top prizes, mortifying the proud Argen- 
tines. 

Among those present was the Right 
Honorable Lord Lovat of Britain, famous 
Commando leader, who is perhaps better 
known here in Argentina as a breeder of 
Shorthorns. At last year’s event, he was 
a top judge. 

The exhibition is in no way a weight 
contest. Actually, if the cattle are too 
heavy, their chances of winning a prize 
may be harmed. Judges are said to use 
scientific criteria, but when you ask one 
what his standards are, he scratches his 
head, puffs hard on his pipe and says: 
“Well, you see, it’s something like picking 
the lass you want to spend the rest of your 
life with. You don’t quite know why you 
choose her, but there she is.” 

The Shorthorn, like the judge’s lass, is 
a beautiful creature. I never thought I 
would be talking that way about a piece 
of beef on the hoof, but that’s what four 
months in Argentina does to you. 

A prize Shorthorn is dark red in color, 
almost like good wine, with a long-haired, 
fluffy coat. Its profile is almost perfectly 
rectangular, the spine being as straight as 
a ruler. The handlers comb and brush the 
Shorthorn with a feeling for hair-do 
rivaling that of the operators in the most 
chic beauty salon. Its short legs are cared 
for as if they were more valuable than 
those of Dietrich. | 

Sometimes exhibitors overfatten ani- 
mals for the show. I've seen cattle feed 




















on a cooked porridge of ground barley, 
wheat and corn that looked good enough 
for humans to eat. 

The Palermo show this year had more 
than 3,000 head of livestock. At the auc- 
tions, a Shorthorn bull sometimes goes for 
152,000 pesos ($38,000). Sales at this 
year's show topped 7 million pesos. 

Frequently, a terrific tumult is raised 
if the runner-up brings more at auction 
than the Grand Champion. Buyers simply 
may like the pedigree of the second prize 
winner better or disagree with the judges’ 
choice. 

Visitors to Argentina are not disposed 
to contest the claim of many gourmets 
that Argentine meat is the best in the 
world. Careful breeding, climate, soil 
chemicals and virgin grass combine to 


produce an especially tasty and tender 
meat. 

Argentine animals can roam about in 
the open all year round. Snow never 
covers the Argentine pasture as it does 
often in the U. S. Stables aren’t necessary. 
A few estancia hands can take care of 
thousands of animals. Cattle fattening in 
Argentina generally doesn’t require grain 
feed. No matter how cheap grain is, grass 
is always cheaper. The Argentine con- 
ception of “grass” or “pasture” includes al- 
falfa and cereal grains. 

All you have to do is to sample a juicy, 
2-inch-thick bife in a Buenos Aires restau- 
rant for 50 cents to know at once that 
there’s nothing wrong with Argentine 
beef, 

B. S. R. 


Hardship has caused the Dutch to lose 
their famous Santa Claus physiques 


AMSTERDAM 

B be NAZI OCCUPATION has left its in- 

delible mark on Holland. The deep 

scars of hate, bitterness and discontent 

are more apparent here than in any other 

country of formerly occupied Western 
Europe. 

There is good reason. Holland under- 
went occupation early. The Germans 
took away cattle by the thousands, and 
there was little or no fodder for those 
they left. Fishing was difficult and dan- 
gerous. The people could get no coal. 
They starved and froze through the last 
year of the war. 

Today, there is food, but no variety, 
and the workman cannot buy 
his full ration. Industrial ex- 
port is getting under way very 
slowly. There is uncertainty 
over the value and stability of 
Dutch currency. 

The round-faced Dutchman 
with the Santa Claus physique 
is no more. That extra weight 
he used to carry around was a 
basic essential for happiness. 

When a Dutchman speaks 
of the Germans, his face black- 
ens, his voice becomes vibrant with deep 
agitation. Bitterness extends now to al- 
most anyone in uniform. Young men 
sneer at Dutch girls who have the nerve 
to appear on the streets with British or 
American soldiers in Holland on leave. 

Bitterness exists over the American 
and British treatment of Germans in the 
occupation zones. A banker told me: 
“You Americans and the British are fools. 
Even the Germans say you are crazy in 
giving them such good treatment, letting 
them take over some administration of 
the country. The Dutch know the Ger- 
mans; so do the French. None can com- 
prehend the last winter of the war in 





Holland. Yes, we know the Germans.” 

There is deep suspicion over the atti- 
tude of the United States toward Dutch 
colonial possessions. A wave of propa- 
ganda has spread through the country to 
the effect that the Americans are going 
to take over the Dutch colonies. Although 
some consider the propaganda of Com- 
munist origin, a good many believe it and 
others are worried that it may be true. 

There is, on the other hand, consider- 
able gratitude to the U. S. for aid given. 
America has helped us a lot, they tell you, 
and we have the best relations. Now we 
are waiting for the big credit. 

Discontent is largely over wages and 
food. Labor unions are neither 
as large nor as powerful as 
those in other European coun- 
tries, and wages have not kept 
up with prices. There is ample 
bread, lots of fish and 40 cig- 
arettes a week. Fruit is avail- 
able, but expensive. Shoes and 
textiles are very short and just 
beginning to arrive from the 
United States. 

There has been a series of 
strikes in Amsterdam and labor 
difficulties in Rotterdam. The Commu- 
nists got 33 per cent of the vote in the 
Amsterdam city elections and 18 per cent 
in Rotterdam. Conservatives estimate 
that the Communist vote was 10 per cent 
real Communist, 20 per cent discon- 
tented Labor Party and the rest merely 
discontented. 

Businessmen, farmers and fishermen 
remained adherents of the Conservative 
Catholic Party. 

On the brighter side, Amsterdam is 
well on the way to becoming one of the 
world’s leading centers of air travel. The 
Germans destroyed the airport, but new 
buildings are going up. 











There will be enough coal this winter 
to heat homes and take care of industry. 

Shipping is getting under way, and 
shipyards are busy with building and 
repair orders from other European coun- 
tries. 

A Dutch economist told me: “Holland 
will recover steadily, as things are now, 
if there is no new war—which we think 
unlikely before 10 to 15 years. Many are 
discontented, yes. But they are discon- 
tented everywhere. Most of that will 
vanish with a restored economy.” 

Amsterdam, aside from a little damage 
from bombs and fire, looks as it did in 
1939. Windowpanes shine as in no other 
country. The Dutch passion for a clean 
window is as strong as ever. 

Houses fronting on canals still have 
their mirrors, projecting into the street 
on a metal rod. With these, the sedate 
Dutch Hausfrau can watch her own door- 
step and what is going on in the canal 
and up and down the street—all without 
herself being visible. 

White motorboats still carry crowds 
through the canals. Barges deliver beer, 
gasoline and other commodities to the 
private docks of hotels and _ business 
houses. The milkman still rides a bike 
with a cart behind it, bouncing with 
milk cans. Fathers load children into 
little wagons drawn by perfectly groomed 
white goats, and the goats sit down in the 
midst of traffic just as they always have. 

In the once fashionable restaurants, 
there is nothing like the food of the old 
days. A $2.50 dinner consists of snails, 
crushed spinach, bad bread, chicken and 
pudding. Good chicken costs $7 to $8, 
with other courses extra. Everything is 
highly seasoned to conceal the “high” 
taste of whatever is under the sauce. 

In the old town, especially where the 
Jews lived, there are remnants of houses. 
The Dutch were forbidden to cut down 
trees during the war because the Ger- 
mans wanted them for camouflage. They 
had no coal. So they tore down the 
houses. 

It will be a long, long time before the 
Dutch forget. 

T. H. 
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JAPAN TO REVIVE TEXTILE TRADE 
TO MEET BIG THREE DEMANDS 


Britain needs cloth for colonies. 
Russia desires barter agreement. 
U.S. aim is self-supporting nation 


Reported from TOKYO, 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Japan is to sell cheap cloth to the 
world again and will make an aggressive 
effort to win back some of the markets 
into which she formerly sent more than 
three billion yards a year. 

Manufacturers of cotton, rayon 
and silk products now are getting their 
plants back into production with help 
from the Japanese Government. Export 
shipments are to begin before the end 
of this year. 

Japan’s reappearance as a textile ex- 
porter is causing various reactions among 
the Allied countries that sponsor the 
occupation. 

@ The Big Three are willing to permit 
a revival of the trade but for different 
reasons. The U.S. is interested in build- 
ing up exports so Japan can help pay 
for the costs of occupation and imported 
food. Russia needs textiles and is trying 
to get them from Japan under a barter 
arrangement. Great Britain wants Japa- 
nese cloth for the colonies. 

@ Other Allies are inclined to oppose a 
large-scale resumption of Japanese textile 
manufacturing. China wants to build up 
her own textile output. Australia and 
India are eager for a share of the inter- 
national trade but will not be able to 
export textiles for several years. 

Meantime, an acute shortage of textiles 
is delaying economic recovery in the 
Far East. Lack of cotton clothing, in par- 
ticular, is causing distress and unrest in 
Southeast Asia. The Orient has to have 
cloth, but the output of the Western 
nations is being taken up by the backlog 
of demand at home. So the occupation 
command at Tokyo will try to ease the sit- 
uation by channeling Japanese textile 
products into Burma, Malaya, the East 
Indies and other Asian countries. 

It all adds up to a big opportunity for 
Japan’s textile industry. Prospects are 
that, after a few years of exporting under 
occupation control, the Japanese again 
will hold a commanding place in the Far 
Eastern markets that used to take more 
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than half of their cotton and rayon ship- 
ments. Later, when the Allied troops go 
home, these products may begin trickling 
back into the Western world. 

@ Japanese industry is busily restoring 
textile production and building up sup- 
plies of raw materials, while the Gov- 
ernment is endeavoring to raise the 
occupation command's program for ex- 
ports to the highest possible volume. 
Joseph Fromm, staff correspondent for 
World Report at Tokyo, says the textile 
plants are getting No. 1 priority on labor, 
materials and capital. The manufacturers 
are planning almost exclusively for export 
production. In a wireless dispatch, Fromm 
adds: 

“There is evidence that the Japanese 
Government has underestimated domes- 
tic crops and food stocks in order to 
persuade the occupation command to 
increase the importation of food. Greater 
food imports will give the Japanese an 
excuse to ask for increased exports.” 

The immediate problems of industry 
are a lack of mill equipment, short stocks 
of certain materials and a labor shortage 
due to the scarcity of food. 

Cotton is being produced on a small 
scale, with only half of the * available 
spindles in operation. War damage and 
scrapping destroyed more than 80 per 
cent of the spindles that used to turn out 
3% to 4 billion yards of cotton cloth an- 
nually. The Japanese hope to double the 
present capacity of 2 million units by 
the end of 1947. 

Raw cotton being supplied by the U. S. 
will allow the Japanese spinners to start 
1947 with a stockpile. Of 890,000 bales 
being provided by the U.S. Commodity 
Credit Corporation this year, about 500,- 
000 bales will be carried over. In addi- 
tion, Japan has stocks of cloth and yarn 
equivalent to about a billion square yards. 

It was intended that Japan should keep 
for domestic use about 40 per cent of the 
textiles processed from the U.S. cotton 
and turn back the remainder for export. 


Now, it appears likely that the U.S. 
will claim all of the textiles for export 
because the Japanese did not report their 
stocks of cloth and yarn until after the 
shipment of the raw cotton had been 
arranged. 

Prospects are that Japanese cotton pro- 
duction will rise sharply during 1947. 

Rayon manufacturers have enough 
undamaged equipment to produce about 
350 million pounds of rayon and staple 
fiber a year, but are turning out less than 
30 million pounds. 

A lagging output of coal, lack of 
caustic soda and a shortage of salt will 
continue to hold down the manufacture 
of rayon. The industry hopes to raise its 
output to about 200 million pounds in 
1948 and expects to be exporting about 
50 million pounds of yarn and fabrics. 

Silk weavers estimate that they can 
turn out 150 million yards of fabrics this 
year, but only 30 million in time for 
shipment before the year end. Difficulty 
in classifying the available textiles is 
holding up the export program. 

Raw silk exporters expect to dominate 
the world market within the next five 
years. Production, although virtually 
wiped out during the war, now exceeds 
a million pounds a month and probably 
will be well over 2 million before the 
year ends. Mulberry acreage is being 
replanted and reeling basins rebuilt in 
order to raise the output to 35 million 
pounds a year by 1951. Experts with the 
U.S. occupation command estimate that 
world demand by 1951 will be less than 
the projected Japanese output. 

Thus, the Japanese textile industry, 
as a whole, is just beginning to get back 
on its feet, but should make swift prog- 
ress after 1947. How far the output is 
to be expanded depends on the volume 
of exports, and this in turn depends on 
the policies of the occupation countries. 
@ In the Allied nations, some manufac- 
turers are apprehensive over the restora- 
tion of Japanese textile exports, but most 
of the governments are willing to let 
Japan trade temporarily in order to re- 
lieve the world shortage. 

The U.S. has little interest in the 
Asiatic textile markets because its indus- 
try cannot produce cheaply enough to 
compete in those areas. Textile manu- 
facturers are concerned mostly with pre- 
venting a revival of Japanese competition 





as it existed prior to the war, when 100 
million yards of cheap cotton goods were 
coming into the U.S. market in spite of 
high tariffs. 

Official U.S. policy, as it appears now 
to be shaping up, is to let Japan dominate 
the Asiatic cotton markets, permit sub- 
stantial exports of Japanese rayon to the 
Asiatic countries, and encourage the Jap- 
anese to develop their silk industry as far 
as they can. 

Great Britain wants to get back the 
trade in cotton textiles she lost to Japan 
between 1924 and 1935, which amounted 
to 14 per cent of the world’s annual value. 
But Britain has to restore the economy of 
her colonies and is willing to let Japan sell 
in Southeast Asia the cloth without which 
the populations there will not return to 
work, 

The Lancashire spinners agree with 
this policy according to a dispatch from 
E. J. Drechsel, World Report staff cor- 
respondent in London: 

“Traders regard Japanese shipments as 
acceptable while the textile shortage re- 
mains, in order to facilitate the imports 
that are essential to meet domestic de- 
mands. Adequate controls are desired.” 

China is strongly opposed to reviving 
the Japanese textile output. The Chinese 
want to increase a small production of 
their own, which they are carrying on 
with Japanese-owned equipment seized 
at Shanghai. China also wants a bigger 
share of the world trade in raw silk. The 
Chinese Government is urging that Japa- 
nese textile production be limited severely 
for the next 10 years. 

India is producing 4 billion yards of 
cotton cloth with a war-expanded indus- 
try, but needs 5 billion yards and is 
limiting her exports to 400 million. The 
Indians want to take over some of the 
export markets, but at the same time 
wish to see Japanese economy rehabili- 
tated, as they formerly supplied 50 per 
cent of the raw cotton that Japan con- 
sumed. 

Australia is trying without success to 
claim some of the Japanese textile equip- 
ment as reparations, intending to use it 
for a textile industry she now is estab- 
lishing. The Japanese, however, used to 
buy 228 million pounds of Australian 
wool. Australia’s policy is to rehabilitate 
Japan under long-term controls. 

Most of the occupation powers have 

something to gain by reviving Japanese 
economy, and textiles must be the found- 
ation of the world trade that Japan needs 
in order to become reasonably prosper- 
ous. 
@ The outlook, therefore, is that Japan 
will be allowed to develop an _ inter- 
national trade in textiles without objec- 
tion, until the products come into severe 
competition with those of other nations. 
It appears that the vacuum left by the 
wartime destruction of Japan’s textile 
trade is to be filled partly with cheap 
cloth from Japan. 


—Black Star 


Cloth will be the foundation of Japan’s economic recovery 
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SHORTAGE OF STARCH 
HINDERING INDUSTRY 


Exports of tapioca from Brazil and 
Java fail to meet world demand. 
Users are turning to substitutes 


A scarcity of commercial starch, 
essential to a host of major industries, 
now is developing in the world. 

An order of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment banning food exports has reduced 
the supply of tapioca, a starch product 
used in the making of plywood, ad- 
hesives, beer and several other com- 
modities. Manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts now are turning to domestic sources, 
such as cornstarch, to keep up their 
production. 

A small amount of tapioca from Brazil 
still is reaching the U.S., filling orders 
placed before the ban. The only other 
substantial supply reaching the U.S. 
from overseas is coming from the Do- 
minican Republic, which sent 3,700,000 
pounds during the first half of 1946. This 
is little starch to a nation that used 
1,227,607,000 pounds industrially in 
1937. The best of these imports is be- 
ing used for making adhesives for postage 
stamps, envelopes and packaging. The 
rest is being purchased largely by brew- 
ers, whose allowance of corn is limited. 

Producers of cornstarch believe they 

alone could supply the total needs of in- 
dustry. Other U. S. agricultural industries 
also want to enter the market left open 
by the shortage of imports. A Florida firm 
is producing starch from sweet potatoes. 
Research is being carried out in labora- 
tories to find other means of producing 
starch on a large scale by new methods. 
These developments may put a perma- 
nent crimp in the sales of overseas pro- 
ducers. 
@ The two largest producers of tapioca 
are Java in the Netherlands East Indies 
and Brazil. Both countries now are grow- 
ing substantial quantities of tapioca, 
which has been a primary source of food 
for the natives. But neither nation can 
produce enough at present for sale to 
other countries. 

In Java, the world’s leading exporter 
of tapioca before the war, political unrest 
is interfering with the restoration of 
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commercial production. Only one ship- 
ment of tapioca has reached the U. S. 
since the war. This came from a ware- 
house in Java, where it had been stored 
during the war by the Japanese. The 
shipment amounted to only 500,000 
pounds, compared to annual exports be- 
fore the war of 436 million pounds. 
Before the war, Java’s production of 
tapioca was placed on an efficient com- 
mercial basis. Its starch became so in- 
expensive that a textile manufacturer 
in South Carolina could import it for 
less money than it cost him to buy corn- 
starch in Chicago. After the war cut off 
supplies of tapioca from the Far East, 
U.S. imports came from Latin America. 
Brazil started to grow more tapioca 
this year than ever before to meet the 
demand for starch, alcohol, flour and 
meal, all made from the tapioca plant. 
Exports to the U.S. alone for the first 
half of the year reached 40 million 
pounds, two thirds of Brazil’s total ex- 
ports during 1945. Brazil provided 90 


per cent of America’s imports of tapioca. 

Prices were reaching 11 to 12 cents a 
pound in New York, although tapioca cost 
only about 2% cents a pound before the 
war. 

The sudden demand from abroad for 
Brazilian tapioca came at a time when 
wheat and flour were becoming increas- 
ingly scarce in Brazil. People now are re- 
lying on tapioca flour and mixes for bak- 
ing and making crackers and spaghetti. 

Brazil was not ready to meet the de- 
mand at home and abroad. Production 
still depends upon the thousands of small 
mills throughout the country that process 
the roots brought in by local growers. 
Co-operatives have been formed to buy 
tapioca as a standard product, but no 
real efforts are being made to systematize 
production. 

Government agencies in Brazil were re- 
luctant until recently to encourage more 
planting for fear that Brazilian crops 
would be unable to compete in world 
markets with production from Java. 
Government orders to mix tapioca flour 
in breadmaking were dropped during 
1944 and 1945, when Brazil was sure of 
getting wheat from Argentina. But, now 
the supply of wheat has been curtailed, 
and the people need to eat the tapioca 
they have been sending abroad. 

By the time exports of tapioca again 
are permitted from Brazil, probably by 
the end of the year, the bumper crop of 
corn expected this autumn in the U. S. is 
likely to fill brewers’ needs for starch. 
@ As a result of the current shortage of 
starches throughout the world, producers 
of domestic starches in the U. S. will get 
a head start in the race for postwar 
markets, 


WORLD SHORTAGE 
OF STARCH AFFECTS 
THESE INDUSTRIES 
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Labor unrest again flares up, adding to the world's difficulties..... 

Delays caused by the maritime strike in the U.S. are most serious. 

UNRRA pipe line of relief has been cut at the source by tie-up of 125 UNRRA 
Ships. Precarious situations in Greece, Italy, China will be most affected by 
the cutoff of UNRRA food. Full effects won't be felt for some weeks. 

stoppage of food shipments to India may mean the breakdown of her rationing 
System because of lack of grain. More than 100 million Indians are completely de- 
pendent on Government rations. Famine will cause further trouble. 

U.S. coal shipments, running at two million tons a month before the strike, 
are essential to European industry. Cut in coal exports will affect particulardy 
France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Denmark and Sweden. The coal situation in Eu- 
rope, precarious at best, now becomes critical. And, as coal goes, so goes Europe. 

Cut-off in food and coal shipments from U.S. ports could thus bring quick 


repercussions in Europe and the Far East. Stoppage in the flow of other goods is 
more annoying than dangerous. 














Meanwhile, Italian strikes point to underlying discontent fanned by radical 
elements. It's the familiar race between prices and wages again, compounded by 
food shortages. Main industrial areas in Northern Italy are most affected. Feeble 
rise in industrial production will be snuffed out’, if Italian strikes persist. 

Japanese strike of seamen has tied up all Japanese shipping. 

Canadian strikes, particularly in the steel industry, have been widespread 
all summer, may now be on the wane. 

British strikes, revolve about the "closed=shop" issue, causing a sharp 
break in labor ranks. The details are told on page 5. 

Labor Government is placed in a difficult Spot by having to decide for or 
against the "closed shop" in the coal mines, now nationalized. 

High Government officials in Britain show signs of getting a little out of 
touch with some labor leaders. This is caused largely by the cares of state and 
the need to consider the interests of all classes. 

You get the world picture on strikes on page 12. 




















Over most of Europe, and aside from strikes, a letdown can be sensed..... 

It may be tied in with the slow rate of progress in Paris and among the 
United Nations groups. More likely, it's a natural reaction after the first en- 
thusiasms of liberation, a reassessment of the realities to be faced. 

Here are some of the hard realities facing European countries: 

Norway faces these main problems: Loss of the important German market for 
iron ore; insufficient imports of coal; shortage of labor, especially in the pulp 
and paper industry; need for importing equipment for hydroelectric plants. 

Denmark feels the loss of one third of her merchant marine, the lack of food- 
stuffs to rebuild depleted herds, the loss of German markets. 

Holland needs large credits to expand production above current levels. Res- 
toration of industrial plants will take three years. Formerly a creditor na- 
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tion, Holland is now a debtor. National wealth was reduced one third by the war. 

Belgium is just about at the peak of her production with present capacity. 
Some improvement could be shown if 40,000 more coal miners could be found. Large 
quantities of capital equipment could be used. 

France's recovery is handicapped by insufficient coal and fertilizer. Also, 
she has only about 76 per cent as many locomotives in service as in 1938, half as 
many freight cars and half as much ocean shipping. 

Italy, already limping, will lose 30 per cent of her coal, most of her ship- 
building capacity and all her bauxite, if Istria is taken away from her. 

Czechoslovakia's heavy industries are handicapped by shortages of iron ore, 
coal, other raw materials. More trained personnel is needed in her textile in- 
dustries. Seventy per cent of her rolling stock was destroyed. A big loan is 
wanted from the International Bank for reconstruction purposes. 

Poland, on balance, ought to do well if credits can be established and capi- 
tal goods imported. On the basis of present boundaries, she lost potash and oil 
to the East, but gained coal, zinc, lead and iron ore to the West. 




















European production generally is approaching top levels possible with pres- 
ent machinery, present flow of raw materials and present man power. 

Given more coal, better transportation and more food, better levels could be 
reached. But, even then, there would be great need for new tools and machinery. 
Necessary loans to finance these purchases will come largely from the World Bank. 

‘Meantime, credits from the U.S. to buy surplus property, like the Italian 
credit just announced, will help. Other types of U.S. credits to Europe will be 
few and far between--unless political considerations are very strong. 








Breakdown of British-Argentine discussions shows how hard it will be for 
Britain to reach agreement on sterling balances totaling 14 billion dollars and 
owed to a score of countries, including Argentina. 

Countries seeking loans from the U.S. Export-Import Bank are having to 
lower their sights. The reservoir is beginning to run dry. 

Brazil wanted 400 million dollars, will get only about 50 million.. 

Italy, looking for 900 million, may get a small percentage of that after 
the reparations question and internal conditions are clarified. 

Denmark has applied for 50 million, which is not unreasonable. 

This Bank has only about 750 million uncommitted, two thirds of that is ear- 
marked for China. Export-Import loans are being spent rapidly now for locomotives, 
other rail equipment, industrial machinery, electrical apparatus, raw cotton. 

















Competition among automobile manufacturers in the export field is growing. 

Britain actually is selling more passenger cars overseas than the U.S. 

Half of the British output is sold abroad; only 6 per cent of the American. 

French producers of cars also are driving hard for markets abroad--with 64 
per cent of output exported. This amounted to only 6,350 cars in the first six 
months of 1946, however. Present production is only about one fifth of prewar. 

It is the British-American competition that is keenest. 

Now American manufacturers, despite demand at home, hope to be allowed to in- 
crease exports, held down at present by Government restrictions. 

Canada and most of Latin America, outside of Argentina, are pretty well sold 
on American cars, but American manufacturers want to recapture former substantial 
markets in the British Empire--Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India. 

U.S. manufacturers worry over the fact that 95 per cent of the new cars regis-~ 
tered in Australia in the first half of the year were British makes. Recent landing 
of hundreds of French Renaults in New York for sale in the U.S. was also a jolt. 

Price increases for American cars have brought them up near British levels, 
but they still have an advantage in size and appearance. Britain delivers sooner. 

Prospects are that U.S. auto exports will be larger in 1947 than they ever 
were before in peacetime. The battle with Britain will then be on in earnest. 
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‘THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE Texts’ 


Prime Minister Attlee appeals for Arab co-operation 


: (Text of address by Prime Minister Clement Attlee at the 
' opening of the Palestine Conference in London on Sept. 10, 
1946.) 


T" GIVES ME the greatest pleasure to welcome to this Con- 
ference the representatives of the Arab countries of the 
Middle East. For a quarter of a century now, successive British 
governments have watched with close and sympathetic inter- 
est the progress of the Arab national revival. 

I am sure you will agree that the revival must have pro- 
ceeded far more slowly if Ottoman dominion in the Arab 
parts of Asia had not been broken by British armies during the 
war of 1914-18. At the end of that great war Great Britain 
assumed responsibility for the political development of Iraq, 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan. We interpreted that responsibility 
as obliging us first to see that the foundations of stable and 
progressive administration were firmly established, and then 
to remove all restrictions on self-government as rapidly as 
seemed to us practicable. In accordance with this policy, Iraq 
became a fully independent sovereign state in 1930 and Trans- 
Jordan has now acquired the same status. 

It is not for want of British support that Trans-Jordan’s first 
application for: membership in the United Nations has en- 
countered obstacles. On the other hand, I think we may fairly 
claim that the presence of the Syrian and Lebanese republics 
among the member states of the United Nations is due to Brit- 
ish encouragement and assistance. Only in Palestine, for rea- 
sons which we shall examine together around this table, has 
there been a conflict in principle between British policy and 
Arab aspirations. 

What I have just said is illustrated by the difference be- 
tween the composition of this conference and of that which 
met for a similar purpose at St. James's Palace in 1939. I 
should like to say an additional word of welcome to the dele- 
gations of those states which were not represented in 1939— 
Lebanon and Syria—and to the secretary-general of the Arab 
League. 

One word more by way of introduction. A national revival is 
not completed by the attainment of political independence. I 
believe that the Arab states now have the opportunity of in- 
augurating important economic developments from which the 
common people of their countries would greatly benefit and 
which would increase their strength and stability. I am happy 
to see that co-operation in such developments is one of the 
purposes of the Arab League. I can assure you that His 
Majesty’s Government will, insofar as you ask for their help, 
do everything in their power to help you in promoting eco- 
nomic expansion and social progress. 

I turn now to the subject which has brought us together. 
It has, as you know, always been the intention of His Maj- 
esty’s Government to call the governments of the Arab coun- 
tries into consultation before arriving at any final conclusion 
as to the future of Palestine. We consequently accepted readily 
the proposal made by the states members of the Arab League 
that we should enter into negotiations with them on the sub- 
ject. It is my earnest hope that, as a result of the conference 
which begins today, the way may be cleared toward some 
acceptable solution of this intractable problem. 

I much regret that the Arabs of Palestine have decided not 
to send representatives to the conference. But, knowing how 
near this question of Palestine is to the hearts of the neighbor- 
ing Arab countries, I feel fully satisfied that, even if there are 


no Palestinian delegates, the Arab point of view is adequately 
and effectively represented by the present gathering. 

I need hardly tell you how much His Majesty’s Government 
deplore the state of unrest and disturbance into which Pales- 
tine has been plunged, to the detriment of the interests there. 
It is a state which cannot be permitted to continue—and it is 
incumbent upon us all to make every effort to promote such 
a settlement of the underlying issues as well as to establish 
peace and proseprity in the land. It is for this purpose that the 
present conference has been convened. 

I do not believe that it is, as is sometimes stated, a problem 
to which no solution is possible. Given a spirit of realism and 
understanding, I am convinced that a solution can be found. 
But the discovery of such a solution will be a high test of 
statesmanship and I can conceive of no better augury for 
success than the attendance here of so many distinguished 
representatives which, we all know, will be inherent in any 
plan which can be devised. 

This is not the occasion for the discussion of details and I 
do not propose to attempt to enumerate or to dilate upon the 
difficulties to which I have referred. His Majesty's Government 
have themselves put forward a plan which seems to them to be 
well worthy of consideration. Discussion of this plan will be 
the first item on the conference agenda. But I wish to make it 
quite clear that we have not made up our minds in advance 
of our discussions with you. Our plan is not a decision to which 
we are committed, but a proposal which we ask you to con- 
sider. It is open to any delegation either to suggest amend- 
ments to it or to put forward proposals for a settlement on dif- 
ferent lines. Our great desire is that the discussions shall be as 
full, as frank and as free as possible. It is from an inter- 
change of view on such lines that an acceptable solution is 
most likely to emerge. 

I have of course, no intention whatever of attempting to 
dictate how these deilberations should be conducted, but there 
are three matters which I would earnestly ask you to bear in 
mind. First, I would suggest that too much time should not be 
devoted to the discussion of past history. We live in an ever- 
changing world and must face facts as they exist today. No 
plan, however firmly rooted in the past, which fails to give due 
weight to the existing situation is likely to provide a solution 
of our difficulties. 

Secondly, I would urge the importance, throughout our 
proceedings, of recognizing that no settlement is possible in 
Palestine unless each community is prepared to take account 
of the other’s interests and to make the concessions necessary 
for peace. You, as statesmen, know that no conference can 
achieve anything if those attending it have made up their 
minds in advance and are determined to adhere to precon- 
ceived opinions. In a matter of this kind, where a great clash 
of interests is involved, there must be give and take. It is only 
along the path of negotiation, where all views are respected, 
weighed and taken into consideration, that we can hope to 
emerge into the daylight. 

Finally, we must all remember that the Palestine problem 
cannot be treated in isolation but must be regarded against the 
wider background of world policy. Palestine is a tiny country, 
but everything that happens in it has reactions in a far wider 
sphere. To plan for Palestine while ignoring these reactions 
would be to shut one’s eyes to the realities of the case; the 
structure might seem worthy but the foundations would be 
on sand. 
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It is fitting that the whole of this broad background should 
be surveyed in a spirit of friendship at this conference table. 
For anything that affects the Arab peoples is a matter of inter- 
est to the British people and in the same way the destiny of 
Britain is, I believe, a matter of importance to the Arabs. We 
are associated in a natural partnership. Sometimes it has 
seemed that the harmony of this partnership is threatened by 
the impact upon it of events in Palestine. It is my earnest hope 
that we shall succeed in removing that danger by frankly ex- 
plaining our difficulties to one another and searching together 
for a solution on which you and we can honorably agree. 

You are to consider a problem of the utmost complexity; a 
heavy weight of responsibility rests upon you in dealing with 
it. But a way must be found and I am confident that you will 
approach the task of finding it with wisdom and with a full 
realization of the benefits, both in the Middle East and else- 
where, which would flow from a just and lasting settlement 
of the Palestine question. 





I regret that it will not be possible for me personally to take 
part in your deliberations; the pressure of a Prime Minister’s 
duties is so heavy that I must leave it to my colleagues in the 
United Kingdom delegation to conduct the discussions. But | 
shall follow their course with the keenest interest and do all 
that I can to promote their success. 

I pray that the opening of this conference may be: also 
the opening of a new and happier chapter in the history of 
Palestine. 

I anticipate great results from the personal contacts which 
are here being established. The fact that we are thus 
met together shows you the extent to which His Majesty’s 
Government recognizes that Palestine is a subject of 
legitimate interest and concern to all the Arab peoples. And 
the fact that you have come here to meet us is, I hope, yet 
further evidence of the bonds of friendship which unite you 
and your peoples with us and with the people of the British 
Empire. 





ALBANIAN-GREEK DISPUTE 


Transcript of debate in the Security Council of the U.N. 


(A major question before the United Nations Security 
Council at Lake Success, N. Y., revolves around charges 
by the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic that Greece 
has fomented trouble along the Greek-Albanian border 
which is a threat to peace in Europe. Here are the texts 
of speeches on the controversy by Col. Tuk Jakova of 
Albania, Vassili Dendramis of Greece, and Herschel V. 
Johnson of the United States, made before the Council 
of Sept. 9, 1946.) 


Albania’s Charges 


OLONEL JAKOvaA (Albania) (interpretation from Albanian): 
Mr. President, I would like to thank the Security Council 
for this opportunity to express the point of view of my 
Government in connection with the discussions that have 
taken place in the meetings of this session on Albania. First 
of all, I want to make known to this august body that the 
Government and the people of Albania have been greatly 
disappointed that Albania was not accepted as a member of 
the United Nations. We believe that our people, the first 
victims of Fascist aggression, who for six long years in suc- 
cession shed their precious blood in the struggle for a common 
cause, justly claim their right to membership in the United 
Nations. We are at a loss to understand why the Albanian 
people have been denied their deserved place side by side 
with other nations in spite of the fact that in their war of 
liberation, 28,800 of them were killed, 12,600 of them were 
wounded, tens of thousands of them languished in jails and 
concentration camps, and that 46,000 of their homes were 
burned by the Fascist and Nazi enemies and more than 1% 
billion dollars in wealth was stolen from them. 

However, we trust that the Security Council will not long 
ignore the bloodshed and supreme sacrifices of this small 
people who were loyal allies in the common war for freedom 
and who will continue until the last measure of devotion to 
contribute to the maintenance of world peace. We assure once 
more the Security Council that we will faithfully fulfill all the 
requirements of the Charter of the United Nations just as we 
loyally fulfilled our international obligations during the World 
War. 

Regarding the present discussion on Albania and the 
Balkans, I would like to express briefly the Albanian point of 
view. I have heard here many accusations and vilifications 
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leveled against Albania by the representative of the Greek 
Government. I shall not take your precious time by devoting 
further attention to these groundless accusations and vilifica- 
tions because they deserve no answer. I shall confine myself 
to the true situation between Albania and Greece, for I am 
sure the Security Council is interested only in the realities of 
the situation. 

The Greek representative, Mr. Dendramis, in his memo- 
randa and statements before the Security Council has again 
and again and again insisted that “Albania is in a state of war 
with Greece.” Why does he insist with such unheard-of stub- 
bornness on this point? Does not this show that he wishes to 
keep the door open for trouble between Albania and Greece? 
We have already refuted and here and now refute once more 
this absurd Greek charge. The Government of the People’s 
Republic of Albania is not and does not wish to be in a state 
of war with Greece. Albania is a small, peace-loving nation. 
The Albanian people have never been aggressors but have 
always been the victims of foreign aggressions, even victims of 
Greek aggressions. 

In 1939, the Albanian people had the misfortune to become 
the first victims of Fascist aggression. Our people, with little 
power at their disposal, fought fiercely against the Fascist ag- 
gression of April 1939, and during all the years of occupation 
never laid down their arms until they finally drove out of their 
land the last German forces on the 29th of November, 1944. 

During the war, we collaborated with fraternal harmony 
with the resistance forces of the people of the neighboring 
countries, in the struggle against the common enemies. We 
never failed to give unselfish aid to each other in the most 
critical periods. We have shed blood together in the same 
trenches. We have bound each other’s wounds, and the 
heroic sons of the Albanian people and the Greek people, 
who fell in battle while aiding each other against the common 
enemy, can be found today buried side by side in the same 
graves. This is how fond we grew of each other, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That is how the Albanian people have cemented the 
bonds of friendship with the Greek people and the Yugoslav 
people. 

But, unfortunately, after the war, the changed situation 
in Greece was not in favor of the Greek people. I do not wish 
to speak about the internal affairs of Greece, but I would only 
like to emphasize that because of the changed situation in 
Greece there came into power the kind of men who have tried 






































with every connivance a: their disposal to create enmity be- 
tween our two peoples. The results of the present Greek Gov- 
ernment are as follows: 

1. The Greek provocations on the Albanian border. 

2. The systematic extermination of the Albanian minority 
in Greece. 

3. The absurd Greek claims to Southern Albania. 

4. Accusations, fabrications and unbridled lies against 
Albania. 

The Greek representative spoke before you for several hours 
at a time. Even if he had spoken for days and weeks without 
any interruption, he could never have circumvented the truth, 
nor could he have ever hidden the aggressive aims and acts of 
the Athens Government. 

Mr. President, terroristic bands and ships of the Greek 
Government have violated more than 100 times the territory 
and territorial waters of Albania. In answer to the questions 
of the Security Council Membership Committee, I have al- 
ready submitted to that Committee two long lists of frontier 
provocations caused by Greek terroristic bands who have left 
behind many many Albanian victims. Since the Council 
already has those lists, it is not necessary to repeat them here. 

I have just been informed by my Government that the 
Greeks have caused new provocations which have taken place 
while the Security Council was discussing Albania’s applica- 
tion for admission to United Nations membership. The new 
list has not yet reached me. 

Albanian villagers close to the frontier have grown uneasy 
as the result of the ever-increasing number of victims which 
Greek terrorists have caused, and their honor, their lives and 
their property are in constant danger. 

As regards the Albanian minority in Greece, the barbarous 
acts of the Greek Government can never be forgiven. Mr. Den- 
dramis attempted to whitewash the indelible stains of their 
tragedy in two words by saying that the Albanian refugees 
of Chameria fled into Albania because they were afraid of the 
crimes they had committed against Greek Christians when 
Italy occupied Greece. This is another falsehood. The whole 
people of Chameria cannot be guilty, whatever isolated 
events occurred during the Italian occupation. The Albanian 
minority in Chameria fought side by side with the resistance 
forces of the Greek people. 

Herewith I submit to the Security Council what has actually 
happened to the Albanian minority in Greece. The Albanian 
minority has been savagely persecuted and still is being most 
inhumanly persecuted. On the 22nd of June, 1944 the forces 
of General Zervas massacred at Paramythia 400 men, women 
and children not to mention the countless women and girls 
whom they raped. In July 1944 EDES troops of the Tenth 
Division, commanded by Kamara, attacked the District of 
Chameria. His officers rounded up 600 Albanians and massa- 
cred them. A large group of women were dishonored, and 
then jailed. In Parga, on the 28th of July 1944, Zervas bands 
killed 52 men and women. Towards the beginning of October 
1944, Zervas forces, after occupying the whole of Chameria, 
massacred all the civilian population that had not fled from 
their homes. In Gumenica and in Margellich, they killed on 
this occasion 150 persons, and in Spathara of Filati, another 
157 men, women and children were killed. On the 23rd of 
October, 1944, the Greek military authorities shot 47 persons, 
of Filati, near the Filati Bridge. Four days later they shot 
another group of 57 men, 22 of whom were shot near the 
Filati Hospital and 29 in the Celia Valley. 

Such intolerable events forced the people of Chameria to 
leave their homes and flee for safety into Albania. When ihe 
ELAS forces entered Chameria, the people of Chameria 
returned to their homes. Later, the ELAS forces were dis- 
armed and their place was taken by certain Greek armed 
bands from Corfu which as soon as they arrived in Chameria, 
shot at Vanara of Filati 36 persons and dishonored the women 
of the village of Koska. These are massacres en masse, while 
isolated cases are yet undetermined. During these barbarous 
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massacres, the Greeks burned 61 villages with 5,800 homes, 
stole 17,000 small livestock, 1,800 head of cattle, and carried 
away all the produce of the land, which amounted to millions 
of gold francs. Twenty-two thousand people of Chameria, 
terrorized by the savage bands of the Greek Government, 
had no choice but to flee into Albania. More than 2,000 of 
these persecuted people died within seven weeks from hunger 
and cold while trying to find shelter during the hard winter 
inside Albania, which had already been devastated by the 
invaders. Nearly 20,000 of the unfortunate people live a 
miserable existence and they are now being kept alive by the 
bounty of the people, the International Red Cross and the 
agency of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. The protests of my Government and the pleas 
of the people of Chameria to receive guarantees for return to 
their homeland have not as yet borne fruitful results. 

On the 6th of April, 1945, the British Military Mission in 
Tirana, Albania, informed the Albanian Government that the 
British Embassy in Athens had sent to Filati, in the District of 
Chameria, a detachment of British troops to check up on the 
atrocities there. But the situation rested there. After all of the 
tragic fate of the people of Chameria, the propaganda of the 
Greek Government, maintaining a straight face as if nothing 
of consequence had happened, has unleashed a series of fanci- 
ful inventions in which the Albanian Government is accused of 
persecuting the Greek minority in Albania. 

Regarding her absurd claims, the Greek Government is aim- 
ing to grab Southern Albania, which is the sacred cradle of 
Albanian patriotism. We have said time and again that there 
is no Greek territory in Albania and that the frontiers of Al- 
bania cannot be discussed. Whoever dares to tamper with or 
remove the frontier pyramids, will face there, bloodshed. This 
is our categoric answer. Mr. President, we cannot discuss the 
frontiers of Albania each time the international atmosphere 
whets the appetite of Greek imperialism. 

We ask, therefore, that the Security Council, acting in 
accordance with the regulations of the United Nations Charter, 
put an end to this situation by obliging the Greek Government 
to cease her provocations on the Albanian border, so that there 
will not be any more innocent victims among our already 
martyrized people. 

The Greek Government must stop her inhuman persecution 
of the Albanian minority in Greece so that 20,000 Albanian 
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Col. Jakova (center) supports Ukrainian accusations 


refugees of Chameria—men, women and children—who are 
destitute in Albania, should receive a definite guarantee for 
their safety after they return to their homes. Their lives, honor 
and property should be made safe from violation. 

We ask that this august body ask the Greek Government 
to let us mind our affairs in peace so that we may continue the 
work of reconstruction for which our devastated country is so 
much in need. 

I close this statement, Mr. President, with the earnest hope 
that the Security Council will judge this problem in all its 
serious aspects. 


The Greek Reply 


M* DENDRAMIS (Greece): Mr. President, I shall take only 
a very few minutes of your time, but I would not like 
the Council to remain under the impression of the statement 
which has just been made. In fact, the representative of 
Albania has used some harsh language in regard to my 
country. He has also voiced some absolutely unfounded 
accusations. We have been accused of having committed all 
sorts of excesses. The only thing which the Albanian represent- 
ative did not say was that his Government was claiming a 
reward in connection with the liberation of my country. 

The Albanian representative has referred to the state of war 
existing between his country and mine. I repeat that there 
is, technically speaking, such a state of war, because after 
the declaration of war by Albania on Greece, there was no 
peace treaty and no armistice. Therefore, technically speaking, 
that state of war exists. 

The Albanian representative has spoken of the Albanian 
resistance against the Italian aggression as early as April 1939 
in Durazzo, when the Italians landed in that port. I have 
before me a document which proves that there was no such 
resistance. It is a statement made by the Prime Minister of 
Albania, Mr. Cotta, in March 1945 at the trial which took 
place in Tirana. It is stated by Mr. Cotta in one of the 
questions asked of one of the witnesses: “Why is it that no 
resistance was offered to the Italian invaders in April, 1939?” 
This goes to show that there was no such resistance movement 
at the time. 

There is another proof that there was no such resistance 
movement. I have it in a note addresed by the Yugoslav 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Eden at the time that 
Yugoslavia recognized the independence of Albania—that is, 
in 1942—and there again it is stated that there was no resist- 
ance movement at the time. 

The Albanian representative has mentioned General Zervas 
in most unfriendly terms. May I recall that this is one of our 
great soldiers, who fought both the Italians and the Germans 
in the mountains of the Epirus, and who was under the direct 
command of the General Allied Staff in the Near East. When 
Greece was defeated, he laid down his arms, was elected by 
the people and is now a member of one of the parties forming 
the Government of Greece. 

The Albanian representative further stated that there could 
not be any claims on Albanian territory on the part of Greece, 
and that if anybody attempted—dared to attempt—to take such 
territory, he would be met by resistance. May I point out that 
no one—at least in Greece—thinks of using violence or force in 
this connection. 

My country has brought its case before the Paris Peace 
Conference, where it is now being discussed. 

That, Mr. President, is the statement I have to make for the 
time being. 


The American View 


R. JOHNSON (United States): Mr. President, my Govern- 
M ment has, during the past ten days, given careful study 
to the charges contained in the Ukrainian letter of August 24th, 
concerning the situation in Greece. The American Govern- 
ment has been surprised at the manner in which the Ukrainian 
Government has seen fit to deal with these grave charges 
against two members of the United Nations. The United 
States feels that any member of the United Nations which 
is concerned about a situation should at least make an effort 
to call that situation to the attention of the government or 
governments directly involved or who are to be complained 
against and prior to submitting that case to the Security 
Council. As matters stood on August 24th, the Ukrainian 
Government, so far as my Government is informed, made 
no effort to call to the attention of either the Greek or 
the British governments the situation it is now complaining 
of, nor to obtain from them any information regarding the 
matters. 

The Council has listened to the statements of representa- 
tives of the Ukraine, Greece, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union and of Albania. From these statements, it may be 
observed that, in general, there are three major questions 
about which there seem to be conflicting allegations and 
opposing views. First of these is the question of border in- 
cidents along the Greek-Albanian border. The second is the 
treatment accorded to national minorities, and the third 
relates to the presence and activities of British military forces 
in Greece. 

My Government regards certain other specific Ukrainian 
charges as lacking basis in fact. These are, namely: (a) That 
the Greek elections and referendum were falsified; (b) that 
Greece is threatening the peace because she claims that a 
state of war exists with Albania; (c) that Greece is threatening 
the peace because she has put forward claims for Northern 
Epirus; and, (d) that unbridled propaganda of the Greek 
monarchist extremists is endangering the peace. In the 
view of the United States delegation these charges may 
be disposed of from the beginning as not having been 
substantiated. 

I would like to say a few words to the Council with respect 
to the Ukrainian delegate’s charges that the elections and 
the plebiscite in Greece have been falsified and that they 
do not represent, in their results, the will of the Greek people. 
My Government feels a special responsibility before the 
Council concerning the Greek national election and plebiscite 
because my Government, together with the French and 
British governments, accepted the Greek Government's in- 







































































yitation to observe the voting. The Council will recall that, 
at the Yalta Conference, the United States, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union agreed to the so-called declaration on 
liberated Europe in which they declared their readiness 
jointly to assist people in any European liberated state to 
form interim governments broadly representative of dem- 
scratic elements of the population and pledged to the earliest 
possible establishment through elections of governments re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. The three powers at Yalta 
agreed also to facilitate, where necessary, the holding of such 
elections. 

In accord with this agreement or in its spirit, the Soviet 
Union was also invited by the Greek Government to observe 
the Greek elections but, in spite of the Yalta Agreement, 
the Soviet Union declined. With regard to the election held 
last March, I should like to invite the attention of the Ukrain- 
jan representative to the report of the Allied mission who 
observed the Greek election, copies of which I am distributing 
to members of the Council today. My Government feels that 
the casual manner in which the Ukrainian representative 
has cast doubt upon the way in which this election was 
conducted is uncalled for and can stem only from a willful 
disregard of the facts set forth in this report which has been 
available since April 10, 1946, to anybody who would take 
the slightest trouble to read it. 

I should like to quote from the conclusions made by this 
mission and embodied in their report, two sentences which 
I believe may be of interest to the members of this Council. 
On page 21, the mission states: “It may be said in general 
that the Greek election of March 31st ranks well as respects 
peace, order and regularity of proceedings on election 
day when compared with earlier national polls and 
that as respects public decorum, law, obedience and orderly 
balloting, it can stand comparison. with conditions which 
prevail in France, Great Britain and the United States on 
election days.” 

On page 27, .the mission gave its final conclusion as follows: 
“The mission therefore concludes that, notwithstanding the 
present intensity of political emotions in Greece, conditions 
were such as to warrant the holding of elections; that the 
election proceedings were, on the whole, free and fair and 
that the general outcome represents a true and valid verdict 
of the Greek people.” The Government of the United States 
supports this conclusion of the mission on which it was 
represented. 

My Government was similarly represented during the 
plebiscite which took place on September Ist. There has not 
been time for receipt of a final report but American officials 
who participated in that undertaking have reported that, 
although isolated cases of intimidation by supporters of the 
monarchy and by their opponents occurred at certain polling 
booths, such irregularities were few in number and 
could not have changed the results of the election. The 
fact that approximately 35 per cent of the voters felt free 
to appear at the booths and to vote against the monarchial 
parties and the reaccession of the King appears to me to 
be significant. 

My Government, therefore, entirely rejects the unsubstan- 
tiated charges of the Ukrainian representative. I regret that 
he has made such serious charges without substantiation in 
regard to the internal affairs of another member of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. President, I must reject emphatically, in passing, two 
claims which have been made during the course of these 
discussions—that Greece’s claim that a state of war exists 
with Albania and that Greece’s claim to the territory of 
Northern Epirus are evidence of aggressive intentions. It 
seems to me that these contentions are little short of absurd. 
Both of these Greek claims are, it seems to my Government, 
made in good faith. It is not contended that the 
Greeks, during the past year, have attempted to justify 
armed attacks on Albania on the ground that a state of war 








existed between the two members. It is a new idea that 
the statement of a legal position can become evidence of 
aggressive intent. 

As to the claim for Northern Epirus, I can think of no more 
appropriate or peaceful method for Greece to follow than 
to do as she has done in presenting this claim to the Peace 
Conference now assembled at Paris. The Conference itself 
has accepted this procedure as appropriate. 

There is no evidence yet brought before this Council to 
indicate that the Greek Government would not acquiesce in 
whatever decision will be made in that question. 

It may be noted, in passing, that a former enemy state 
at this very moment is claiming parts of Grecian Thrace. 

I have noted, too, that the Ukrainian representative objects 
to what he calls the “unbridled propaganda of Greek mon- 
archist extremists.” I share his dislike for unbridled propa- 
ganda. I feel, however, that there is an important difference 
between unbalanced statements made by certain organs of 
a free press whose proprietors are not subject to dictation 
but who represent no opinon other than their own and the 
equally unbridled propaganda of newspapers and_broad- 
casting stations in countries where speech and press are 
controlled and made an adjunct of governmental power. 
This has been the case in nations along Greece’s northern 
boundary and possibly in other regions of the earth. 

The Ukrainian and Soviet representatives have been most 
critical of the presence of British troops in Greece and have 
stated that their continued presence is endangering peace 
and security. My Government does not share this opinion. 
On the contrary, we believe that the presence of British 
forces has been a stabilizing factor. 

This matter was thoroughly discussed in London at open 
meetings in the Security Council. At that time, the United 
States representative said—and this is still the position of 
my Government—the following: “The Government of the 
United States is satisfied, after thorough consideration, that 
there is no reasonable ground for belief that the presence 
of British troops in Greece under the admittedly unhappy 
circumstances described by the representatives of the United 
Kingdom and of Greece can be regarded as constituting a 
situation which is likely to endanger international peace and 
security.” 

My Government, therefore, does not see that any useful 
purpose is served by going into this matter again. 

I may now mention charges which, if substantiated, would 
be of concern to the Security Council. The Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment, on one hand, claims that the Greek Government 
has aggressive intentions against its northern neighbors in 
carrying out armed attacks in Albanian territory with the 
object of provoking conflict with Albania, that it is persecuting 
national minorities in Macedonia, Thrace, and other places, 
with the object of fanning national hatreds-in preparation for 
aggressive action. The Albanian Government has supported 
these charges before the Council. The Greek Government, 
on the other hand, has brought certain countercharges or 
has made certain countercharges, through its representative, 
before this Council. It alleges that its northern neighbors 
are carrying out a war of nerves against Greece, and that if 
there is a threat to the peace in the Balkans, this threat 
comes from her northern neighbors. 

After careful consideration of the statements which have 
been made before this Council, my Government feels that 
the accusation that Greece has aggressive intentions against 
its northern neighbors has not been substantiated. We believe 
that the Ukrainian representative has failed to substantiate 
those charges. We are asked to believe that Greece, a very 
small country, war torn and still half starved, is seriously 
contemplating recourse to force which would involve a 
conflict with its northern neighbors whose present standing 
armies are at least five times those which Greece possesses. 
My Government rejects this contention as entirely beyond 
the realm of credulity. 
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Fear of War Growing 
In Western Europe 


Apprehension is spreading over Eu- 
rope, particularly noticeable in Eng- 
land and in France. Visitors to the 
Continent are hearing fears of a 
coming war expressed increasingly 
by military career men and by diplo- 
mats. The apprehension is caused by 
the trend of Russia-U. S. relationships, 
coupled with concern that the U.S. 
may reverse present policy and de- 
cide to pull out of Europe. 


o 0 9 


Although disturbed by the lack of 
progress, U.S. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes is giving the im- 
pression to his associates that he is 
determined to stay with the Paris 
Peace Conference until spring, if 
necessary, to complete the work. Chief 
reason for U.S. determination is that 
the State Department is anxious to 
get the lesser treaties out of the way 
and move on to the bigger, more 
difficult job of settling the German 
problem. 
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The U.S. is preparing an interna- 
tional agreement on tin that will be 
in direct opposition to the tin cartel 
which operated before the war. The 
plan, which probably will be pre- 
sented at a conference in London 
next month, contains a guarantee 
that tin will not be withheld from 
the markets of the world in order 
to influence prices. A tin surplus in 
the world is not in prospect before 
1948, 
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It was the U.S. Ambassador in 
Greece, and not the State Department, 
who recommended postponement of 
the air show over Athens during which 
planes from the aircraft carrier Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt spelled out “FDR” 
in formation flying. The Minister was 
concerned that the display might be 
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Argentine Maneuvers 
Are Worrying Brazil 


construed as a gesture of pressure 
from the United States and cause 
trouble in Greece. Washington agreed. 
The performance finally was put on 
at the request of local authorities as 
the carrier left port. 


o 0 °O 


One fact, generally overlooked, is 
that carrier planes traditionally spell 
out the name or initials of their 
mother ship during air shows. The 
formation flying of “FDR” was done 
off Lisbon before the big carrier 
reached Greece. Incidentally, the 
ship was christened after the death 
of the former President, and its name 
changed then to honor him. Except 
for that, the formation flight over 
Athens would have spelled “Coral 
Sea,” which was the original name 
of the carrier. 
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Relations between George Atche- 
son, American chairman of the Allied 
Council in Tokyo, and W. MacMahon 
Ball, the British Commonwealth mem- 
ber, are not as cordial now as they 
were earlier in the occupation. Ball, 
by his silence, has given the impres- 
sion to observers that he is out of 
sympathy with some of Atcheson’s 
criticisms of Russia. The Russians in 
Tokyo now are holding press con- 
ferences to explain their views on 
occupation policies. 
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Great Britain’s Labor Government 
has no plans to bring wages under 
Government control because no plan 
has been suggested which the Cabinet 
regards as workable. Instead, policy 
is to put new emphasis on an “educa- 
tion program” intended to persuade 


Indian Loan to Siam 
Displeases France 


unions to hold down demands fo, 
wage increases. - | 
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Russian authorities in Germany 
have taken over some of the most 
important industrial works in Eu 
rope and now are operating them ag 
Soviet properties. Russian directors 
have been installed in such plants as 
the Zeiss optical works and _ the 
Krupps works at Magdeburg. The 


German workers have been notified 


that they are employes of Russia. 
© 0 Oo 


Brazilian officials are disturbed over 
reports that the Argentine Army is 
planning maneuvers in October on 
the Brazilian border, with President 
Juan Peron in attendance. The Bra- 
zilian Army displayed mechanized 
equipment better than that of Ar- 
gentina in its own parade September 
7, but officials in Rio de Janeiro are 
apprehensive over what the Argentine 
will bring out for showing in the 
border maneuvers. 
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France is displeased because the 
Indian Government has granted a 15 
million dollar credit to Siam. The 
French would have preferred such a 
gesture of British friendship to be 
held up until settlement of France's 
dispute with Siam over Indochina’s 


border. 
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Russians in Switzerland are trying 
to buy an elaborate mansion in the 
same section of Geneva which the 
American Legation now occupies. 
The residence is used by the informa- 
tion section of the U.S. Legation and 
America would like to keep it under 
lease. The Russians want it for their 
new mission in Switzerland, their 
first since the Bolshevist Revolution. 
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BUILDING A PUBLICATION 


NO. 7 OF A SERIES 


A NATURAL QUESTION 


A natural question that is put flatly to every publisher by companies 
who advertise is—“‘Just who are your subscribers?” Now some mag- 
azines are published for women, some for sportsmen, some for chil- 
dren, and others for people having broad interests in world affairs— 
WORLD REPORT for example. Every advertiser insists on know- 
ing if the “market” covered by a magazine is suitable for his type of 
product. At present our Department of Research is engaged in sort- 
ing and classifying some 70,000 cards which WORLD REPORT 
readers mailed to us with their subscriptions. Not all who sent us 
subscriptions filled out the cards but 70,000 is an excellent response. 
These cards tell us in what business or profession each subscriber is 
engaged; they tell us the name and kind of organization with which 
he is associated; what his title is and what his duties are. 


Pigeonholing correctly some 70.000 detailed information-cards is quite a 
task! But it is progressing with reasonable dispatch. The first item that 
has come to light, of particular interest to advertisers, is the fact that 
more than 10% of all subscribers to WORLD REPORT tabulated so far, 
are either Board Chairmen or Presidents of business organizations. We 
will report further on this important research as the work progresses. By 


the way—the above item while very gratifying is by no means surprising! 


WORLD REPORT 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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~ You're 


like part of 


the family, 


}?? 


Doctor 





.@ Doctor, yes—doctor of the 
science of medicine and sur- 
gery, with all the knowledge 
and skill that his years of 
training and experience pro- 
vide. 

But your doctor is more 
than that: 

Heis a wise counselor to old 
and young. He is a loyal and 
understanding friend to all. 

He is, indeed, “like part of 
the family.” 
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Nationwide 
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“ens physicians, surgeons, specialists, 
YOUR “T-ZONE” WILL TELL YOU... doctors in every branch of medicine... 
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The “T-Zone”—T for a — | . 11: 97 doctors in all... were covered in this 
taste and T for throat 4 —. & -*_ ae survey by three independent research organi- 
—is your own proving = zations. [he object of the survey was to deter- 
ground for any ciga- 

mine what cigarette doctors themselves pre- 


rette. For only your 

eeste tad yout throat ferred to smoke. The brand named most was 
can decide which Camel. 
cigarette tastes best 
to you... and 
how it affects 


your throat. 








After all, a doctor smokes for pleasure too. 
The pleasing mildness of a Camel can be just 
as welcome to his throat as to yours... the full, 
rich flavor of Camel’s expertly blended costlier 
tobaccos just as appealing to his taste. If you 
are not now smoking Camels, try them. Try 


( them in your “T-Zone” (see left). 
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